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Wie find wir zu unferm Ranon qekommen? 
Von TH. Kugler. 

Sider wendet fic) in unfern Tagen der Hrijtlihe Sinn inuner 
williger bon den unentiwirrbaren Beitverhaltnijjen folden Gegenjtan- 
den Zu, die bleibendes Ynterejje bieten und unverlierbare Werte ent- 
halten. Wie die Zett von der Cwigfeit umgrengt und durchwebt wird, 
sieht fich ja durch alles irdifcje Ergqehen der Menjdbeit auch jener giil- 
dene aden qottlider, vorjehender Bihrung, die 3ielbewupt, auch 
burch fiefes Dunkel verfdlungener Pfade, alle aufrictiqen Gottes- 
fucher in Ghrijto ibren Erldfer finden [apt und fie der ihnen beitinim- 
ten Bollendung gutiibrt. 

@®ar mande Chrijten erwarten ja, ob der ftetS bedrohlider hid 
aejtaltenden Weltlage und dem zunehmenden langen Sarrer der Vol- 
fer auf die Dinge, die da fommen follen und miiffen, 3gugletch arte) cine 
baldige Wiederfunft Chrifti. Doch hat die groBe Triibjal, die jener 
vporangeben joll, jchiwerlich bereits jene allgemeine Verbreitung und 
auc) die gleichfalls vorauSgefagten Greuel noch nicht jene intenjive 
Gottesfeindfhaft de3 Wntichrijtentums erreidht, wie eS, den betreffen- 
den WeiSfagungen nach, fiir die Endzeit gi ertarten ijt. Soviel aber 
iit gewik, dak alle aufridtigen Gottesfinder dringender wie je die 
Wiederfunft dejjen erjehnen, der allein imitande ijt, die Seinen aus 
dem heillos verderbten Stiicfwerf heraus jeiner heiltgen Bollfom- 
menbheit zuzufiihren und ihnen dauernden Hrieden 3u bejdjeren. 

Wirft du auf jene Beit auch wieder aufridten das Merch Sirael ? 
 — Vor Piinaften Lief fic) diefe Wrage der Viinger nicht dauernd w1- 
terdriicfen. Die heutigen Siinger vergidjten gern auf die iveltlicjen 
Qutaten, weldje diefer Srage einft im Wpoftelnumde cine fo er- 
wiinfejten Beigeidmad verliehen. Debt vereinen fte fich sur gemein- 
famen SerzenSbitte: Nomm, Herr Yefu, und mache dem froftlofen 
lend und Chaos der faliden Weltbegliicfer cin Ende! Bringe det- 
nen Srieden, der diejer Welt fréemd blerbt; verleihe thn, dem Serzern 
der Deinen und endlid) deinem garen, unter dir bereinten Volf! 
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Doh niht gur Frage nad) dem madtvollen Erjdeinen des Ret- 
hes Chrijti wollen wir nun im Holgenden iibergehen; nur einer damit 
alferdings 3ufammenbangenden Borfrage modjten wir wieder einmal 
naber treten. Diefelbe bezteht fich auf daS, welchem bleibender Beftand 
gugejaat ijt, da eS dem Zeugenamt von Chrijti Rete Grund und Gie- 
gel verleibt. 

Das auch im Wechfel Bleibende ijt ja Gottes Wort und eine der- 
jeniqen Sragen, die Ewigfettswerten nadhforfden, lautet: Wie ent- 


ftand jene Schriftenjammlung, dte wir als Neues Teltament begeid- 


nett, oder: Wie fam der uns befannte Kanon zuftande? Doch zunachjt 
die Vorfrage: 
Warum diefer Name und woz ein Kanon? — 


Dauernde VBeachtung verdienen gewip alle jene Arbeiten und Um- 
jtande, die zur Bildung de fog. neutejtamentlicen Ranon fiihrten. 


 Unlak und Gwe derfelben tar gottgetvollt, weil dem Seelenherl for- 


derlicer und daSjelbe mebr ficherjtellend, als wobl irgend ein Unter- 
nehmen fpaterer Bett. Gelbjt jene monumentalen Dofumente, durch 
welche in Wmerifa ein Prajwdent hunderttaujende pon Sflaven und in 
Rubland ein Sar Milltonen von Slaven 1nd anderen Leibeigenen fiir 
fret erflartert, hHalten doch den Vergleich nicht ganz aus mit jenen fun- 
damentalen Seilsdofumenten, um die e3 fic) bet jenen Wrbeiten han- 
delte. Denn lektere enthalten ja einen Hreibrief von aller Sklaveret 
fiir die ganze Mentehheit. Und dadurcd, dafs jenen Schriften {chlieb- 
lid) die unvergleidlice Wuszeichnung gutetl wurde, dah fie alS Richt- 
fehnur chrijtlicgen Glaubens und Wandel8 allgemeine Wnerfennung . 
fanden, ward eine ebenjo notwendige wie berdienjtvolle Sdhetdung und 
peltitellung vollgogen. Wie ja die jpatere Nirchengejdichte zeigt, ni- 
ftete jich in Den tmmer tieferen Schatten, den dic jtarf twachjende fatho- . 
lifehe Kirche iiber weite Gebiete verbreitete, joviel an Srrilehre, Men-— 
{henjagungen und legendenhaftem Wherglauben etn, dah wir un§ nur 
{Oiverlid) eine Vorjtellung davon gu maden vermdgen, wie gewaltig 
die Whirrung wohl erjt dann geworden ware, hatte man jene foge- 
nannuten fanonifden Schriften nicht {don frithgeitiq abgejondert bon 
der gangen Sdar der ihnen auferlich recht ahnitden, leqendenhaften 
Berichte, Engelgefdhidten, fowte der zablretdhen lehrhaften und fon- 
ftigen patrijftifdhen Werke. 

Befanntlich nennen wir diejenigen Biidher, die unjere Bibel ent- 


halt, fanonijh. Das Wort Kanon begeidnet Stab, Makitab oder 


Ricdhtidhnur, cf. Gal. 6, 16. Daher nannten die griedhifdhen Gramma- 
tifer Schriften bon mujtergitltiger Gprade fanonifd. Wher auch die 
alteren firdliden Schriftiteller, wie Clemens Romanus, braucen die- 

fen Wusdruc in foldhem Ginn. Clemens Wlerandrinus wieder redet 
bon einem Kanon der Rirde und verjteht darunter die Uebereinjtim- 
mung de$ Gefebes und der Bropheten mit denjenigen Sdhriften, die 
den Crdentwandel deS Herrn beridten. Siervort abgeleitet, fenngeich- 


/ 
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nete man darn die in der Kirde anerfannte Lehre alS Ridt{chnur de3 
Lebens und im Gegenfak gu haretifder, als Kanon der Wahrheit, oder 
auch de$ Glaubens. Sm dritten Sahbrhundert finden wir den Wural 
deS betreffenden Worts als VBegeichnung firdhlider Vehren und Vejtim- 
mumgen, und daraus entiwicelt fich feitdem die Venennung der Sdjrift 
alS Ranon. So gwar, dah 3unddft die ganze Schrift alten und neuen 


 Bundes unter dem Namen /,Sebrift de8 KRanons” verftanden wurde, 


dann aber, jeit dem vierten Jahrhundert, and) die einzeluen Sdriften 
als fanontice be3zetcnet tourden. 


Tradition und Herrenworte. 


Ver den erjten Hhrijtliden Gemeinden beftand zunachft fein Be- 
dirfmts fiir ein Neues Tejtament. Gie befaken ja neben threm Witen 
nod) die hHodhgeidhakte miindlide Ueberlieferung. Sm allgemeinen aber 
bildete fiir die altejte Kirde dod) da8 Mite Vejtament den Ranon. Dafiir 
fpridjt fon die iiberreide Bezeidshnung desfelben al ,,die Sedrift,” 
und die aus{cblieblide Begugqnahme auf diefes, jo oft im Iteuen Lefta- 
ment oder bet den Vatern der Wusdruct ,,e8 fteht gefdrieben” gebraucht 
wird. Ueberall war da8 Wlte Teftament al$ Kanon in firdlidem Ge- 
Braud, und nod) Paulus mahnt den Timotheus, Map. 4, 18, gum Be- 
barren beim Borlejen (fcil. d. 2. Left.). CGicher war auch vonfeiten 
der Apojtel feine Wbficht auf Herjtellung einer neuen, alfo neutefta- 
mentlichen Literatur vorhanden. NichtS mag anfanglich diefen, nach 
ft. 4, 13 alS ungefdult und einfaltig Begetdneten, ferner gelegen 
haben, al8 Gchriftitellerei. Crft {pater hat da8 Bedlirfnis der Ge- 
meinde einzelne gendtigt, zur Heder gu greifen. Wn diefem Sinne find 
alle neutejtamentliden Schriften Gelegenheitsichreiben und fein ein- 
3iges ijt eta mit der Vejtimmung verfaft, al$ allgemeine Glaubens- 
norm 3u dienen. Bielmebhr find fie alle an eingelne erfonen gericdh- 
tet oder nur fiir bejtimmte Gemeinden und deren Verhaltniffe berech- 
net; denn fie felbjt erheben nie den UWnjpruch, alS fatholijch oder der 
ganzen Gemeinde Chrijtt gelten 3 wollen. ‘So find ja die gwei gro- 
hen Schriften de3 Lufa8, Cbangelium und WEten, ausdriiclich nur an 
einen Vejer gerichtet und in 1. Thejj. 5, 27 ift bezetchnend, daB bier 
Baulus ausodriiclich befehlen mup, den ae der ganzen Gemeinde 
borzulejen. 

$m iibrigen geniigte bisher die miindligje Tradition bollfommen. 
Diefe bezog fic) vor allem auf da8 Beugni3 Sefu. Was der Serr gee 
fagt, var natiirlich entidetdend, wenn fon 3. B. nach 2. Petri 3, 2, 
der Apoftel gleichfam Chrijti Befehl durch Petri Mund den Worten 
der Bropheten foordiniert: fie follen fich erinnern der Worte der 
Propheten und defjen, toa8 Chriftus durd) feine WXpojtel geboten. Ge- 
wif galt Chrijti Wort alS normativ; dod) war eS gunach{t nur ein 
miindlich iiberltefertes, nicht jdriftlich firierte$, und da8 altteftament- 
fiche GotteSwort war der Rede Yefu qleichbetvertet. Yedoch haben dte 
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neutejtamentliden Schriftiteller ithunter sn Gus Musiagen oder 
Worte Sefu (logia Kyriu) auSbdriiclic) hervor. Desgleichen beruft 
jie der 2. Clemensbrief jowie die Didadje auf das, was der Herr be- 
joblen hat. uch Suftin Martyr und Papias berufen jich auf die Ue- 
berlieferung ntittelft der [ebendigen Stimme. Gelbjt Sqnatins betont 
nod) die miindlide Ueberlieferung, die fic) hauptiadlic) auf Worte und 
Musfagen de$ ErldjerS bezieht. Diefe bildeten gleidjfam cinen durch 
die Tradition firterten ,@anon der Herrenworte” (Bernh. Werk). 
Bon Beit gu Zeit madht fic) aber dod) jchon das Bediirfnis fublbar, 
die Herrenworte durch Miederjchrift feftgujtellen. 

Seitdem erjt etnmal derartige fcriftlide Ueberltejerungen miind- 
{ider Berichte vorhanden waren, berief man fich num anch auf dieje — 
_Urevangelien.” Sundchjt fhagte man dieje wohl alS Herrentworte, 
ohne inen jedoch gleiden Wert, wie der Sdhriit de3 Wlten Tejtaments 
sugume|jen. Se mehr aber die Tradition nadhlieR, dejto widhtiger rwur- 
* den auch dteje Serrenfdriften. Bujtin beruft fic) Hauftg auf dte ,,Cr- 
innerungen der Wpojtel,” jieht fie aber nod) nicht als fo heilig an, als 
Die Sdriften de3 alten Bundes. Da erjtere gu jetner Beit offenbar 
fejon in berjdiedenen Eremplaren vorhanden waren, deren Berichte 
iibercin{timmten, fann er jie einfach mit den Worten zitieren: ,,sm 
Evangelium jteht gejdrieben.” WUWnd diefes Evangelium ijt thm ,,des 
Serrn Wort.” Latian endlich zitiert fdjon Nob. 1, 5 mit den Worten: 
So fteht qefdrieben u. f. w. + Er ging damit bereits den einen Sdjritt 
weiter und madte die Serrentworte fanonijdh, dem Wlten Teftament 
alfo gleichwertig. 

Cvangelifher und epiftolijdjer Kanon. 

Von nun an wurden auch jene Evangelien neben dem Mlten Ve- 
jtament tn den formtagliden Gottesdienjten regelmapig gelefen. Dak 
nad 150 die Cvangelien giemlid) allgemeine Geltung erlangt batten, 
betweijt fon Latian dantit, daB er aus den vier Cvangelien eine Sar- 
monie herjtellte, die cr ,, Das (feil. Evang.) der Viere” nannte, Diejes 
Diatessaron nif} cine tweite Verbreitung gefunden haben, da viele 
€Eremplare fid) lange erbielten. Gegen Ende de8 2. Sabrhundert3 
waren die Evangelten bereits iiberall befannt. Denn fehon 180 rech- 
nete Srenaus mit der Latjade, dak der Logos der Kirche gefchentt 
Habe cin viergejtaltet Evangelium, bon einem Geijte beherrjdt. Dem- - 
nach waren Berichte bon Sefu Wirken vorhanden, die in der stveiten 
Halfte des giweiten Sahrhunderts dem Witen Teftament gleichwertig 
eradjtet wurden. Und neben diejent apojtolifden Zeugnis ging bereits 
eines von epijtolifdem Charatter einer. Da jedoch bet lekterem Xn- 
terejje wie Bediirfnis andersartig waren, jpielte die epijtolife Tra- 
dition gunddft cine untergeordnete Rolle. Die Wften wie Briefe wa- 
ren ja an fpegtell genannte PBerjonen oder Gemeinden geridtet. Da- 
her werden die apoftolifden Briefe anfanglic&h mur dort genannt, wo | 
fie als befannt borausgejekt werden mupten. So beruft fic) 3. B. der 
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erjte Clemensbrief nur auf die Rorintherbriefe, Polyfarp wieder auf 
den Pbhilipperbrief und felbjt ein Petrus erft in jeinem lesten Schrei- 
ben ganz allgemein auf da8 _,,was auch unjer Lieber Bruder Paulus 
gejchrieben hat.” C€rjt nach und nach wurden diefe Briefe weiterbe- 
fannt. Ye mebr aber die Cinficht durchdrang, dafs die Wpojtel dod 
Trager de3 Wortes Sefu waren, mute auc) deren Wnfehen im bak 
‘wubtfein der Gemeinde wadhjen. 

Daher fann fchon Sgnatius von den ,,Lehren de3 HSerrn und ae 
Wpojtel” reden. Wabricheinlich verbreiteten die apojtolifdhen Briefe 
jich feit Der giveiten Halfte de8 erjten bi8 Cnde de8 aiweiten Yabhirhun- 
Derts giemlich rafch. Breilich galten jie zunachjt noch nicht als heilige 
Schriften, doch wuchs das Vnterefje fiir fie und auch der Wunfd, mehr 
bon ibnen 3u haben. So 3. B. feheint es, dak Bolyfarp in Smyrna 
bereits die 13 paulinifehen Briefe befak. Itirgends aber galten die 
apojtolijden bereits fiir heilige Schriften. Erjt dem Gnoftigismus ge- 
‘qeniiber ward die Rirde gendtigt, auf die Wpoftelgefdhidte guriicéguge- 
ben und durch den Haretifden Chionitismus gedrangt, die Apoftel- 
Wworte jtarfer 3u betonen. Gie berief fich dem Haretismus gegeniiber 
gunacdjt auj die Lauterfeit Der Tradition; die Haretifer jedod) auf das 
Wort der Apojiel. Dadurd wurde die Mirde veranlapt, jenen gegen- 
uiber auch jelbjt auy das apojtoli{dhe Wort guritcegehen und in mdqg- 
Tichit volfftandiger Weije der Wpoftel Worte gu fanimeln und ihnen . 
ein firdliches Winjehen gu geben. Snjolgedeffen fam e8 auch 3u einem 
-epiftolijfden Kanon,” der {ich demjenigen der Serrenworte gugejtellte. — 

So waren e$ namentlich die Srriehrer des giweiten Sahrhundetts, 
Denen wir indireft eine Sammlung neutejtamentlicher Schriften ber-— 
Ddanfen. Sm Kampf gegen fie war die Motwendigfeit erfannt worden, 
Die Worte der Wpoftel genau 3u firteren. Unter den Haretifern war 
eS vor allem Yltar3zion, auf dejjen Lehren namentlid) Paulus wieder- 
bolt hinwerjt. CErjt als die Rirche im Nantpt gegen foldhe Geijter er- 
fannte, toelcdhen Sdhak fie an der apoftolijdhen Sdhrift bejak, raumte 
fich ihnen immer mehr denfelben Rang wie den alttejtamentlidjen ein. 
Ungefabr mit ibnen zugleich erlangten auch die cpijtolijdhen Schriften 
Wnerfennung und endlich auch den Namen Seilige Schrift. 


Weiterentwidlung der Kanonfrage. 

preilich war man in der giweiten Halfte des atweiten Sahrhunderts 
noc) weit entfernt, eta einen allgemein vorfommenden Kanon des 
Neuen Teftaments gu haben. Doch der Krijtallijationsprozeh odiejer 
Sammlung hatte fehon energifd) begonnen und da8 Vewuftfein ge- 
warn Rlarbheit, dak man Schriften bejapy, die denen de8 WXlten Telta- 
ments gletchwertig find. Dafiir biirgen bor andern dret Zeugen, die 
an der Schivelle de8 dritten Sahrhurderts jtehen und die Ueberliefe- 
rung deS qropten Teiles der alten Kirche reprajentieren; namlid) Sre- 
naus, Mlemens Wler. und Tertullian. Srenaus fabt bereits die neute- 
ftamentlicen Sdriften mit denen des Wlten Tejtaments als universae 
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scripturae 3ufammen; denn beide feien gefdjrieben, bon dem einen 
Geijte getrieben, der WUpojtel wie Propheten geleitet hat. Darum wur- 
den nun aud beide von ihm in leider Weije als Heilige Sdrift 3i- 
tiert. Doc) Srenaus fdliekt noch von unjerem Kanon 3. B. den He- 
brderbrief aus und ertwahnt nirgends den Philipper, 2. Petri und 
Suda. Mlemens Wler. wieder erfermt den Hebraerbrief an, den er als 


pon Paulus unjpriinglichh hebraijdh gefdhrieben erflart, wabrend Lu- 


fa8 ihm erft fein griedji{de$ Gewand angetan habe. Yeben dem 2. 


Petri abgeptiert er alfo auch Lufas, und fogar nod) den Barnabas. 


Ebenjo verfahrt Clemen$ Romanus. Diefer gitiert die neutejtament- 


licen tie die alttejtamentliden Shrijten mit derjelben wedhjelnden - 


Sormel: Die Schrift fagt — oder: Der Geijt fpricht. 

Nun unterfhied man bereits zwei Gruppen neutejtamentlidjer 
Seriften: Das Evangelium und den ,,°pojtolos.” Deren enge Bu- 
fammengebsrigfeit trat auch fchon deutlich bewubt bet Tertullian Her- 
bor, der, bon einem novum instrumentum oder testamentum redet, 
im Unterfeiede vom vetus testamentum. a, er fabt fie aud) beide 
gujammen in den einen Begriff: totum instrumentum utriusque 
testamenti; \wobei ifm da$ Yteue Tejtament ein instrumentum euan- 
gelicum und ein instr. apostolicum enthalt. Go verdanfen wir alfo 
einem WMontanijten — noch abgejeben bon anderein — die uns iib- 
lide Bezeichning der Sehrift de8 neuen Bundes. Biwar find wir 
liber den Uinfang des tertulliantjdhen RKanons nist genau unterrid- 
_ tet, doch jdeint derfelbe den 2. Petri- und 2. ind 3. Yohannesbries 
nidt umfdhlofjen 3u haben. Bei den danach iibrigen macht er noc) den 
Unterjdied swifchen Schriften erften und giweiten Ranges. Bu lek- 
teren 3ablt er den, nach ibm von Barnabas verfaten Sebraerbrief, 
forie den 1. Petri- und den Brief Suda. . 

Wus dent Ende de8 aiveiten oder Wafang de8 dritten Sabrhur- 
derts haben wir auch aus der forijcen und romifchen Nirde qenaiere 
MadhriGten. Wus der jyrijden ijt uns eine wortlide Ueberfesung der 


gangen Bibel erhalten, welche Befchita, d. h. etnfacde oder wortgetrene. 


Heift, gewohnlid aber ,Pejdhito” genannt wird. Sie enthalt die vier 
| Evangelien, Xiten, drei fatholifche Briefe, namic) Nafobus, 1. Petri 
und 1. Yohannis, und 14 paulinifee Briefe. C8 feblt alfo die Offen- 
barung und. die vier fleinen fatholifchen Briefe. Wus der rdmijdher 
Kirche ijt bedeutjam das vielbefprodene muratorifdhe Fragment eines 
Roder, det ,Lodovico Viuratori,” Vibliothefar der Mailander ,,%Xm- 
brojiana,” unt 1700 entodectte. Grit 1740 verdffentlidte er diejen 
Hund (in den Antiquitates italicae mediae aevis, Bd. 3), deffer Ur- 
tert aus dem Rlojter Bobbio, wahriceinlich aus dem gtweiten Sabr- 
hundert jtanunt. Der betrefjende Moder enthalt nur Bruchjitiice der 
erjten get Cvangelien, foie eine beurtetlende Wufszetnung anderer 
neutejtamentliden Schriften. Die WMbfidjt de Verfafjers war offen- 


bar eine. fritijde Sichtung der neuteitamentlicden Sdhrijten. st fet- - 
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nem Gerzetdnis nennt er, in der un$ befannten Folge, rac dem Lu- 
fasebangelium da8jenige de3 Sohannes, dent darn die Wten und 13 
paulinijde Briefe fich anjdlieBen. BSntereffant ijt, dak er nad jenen 
nod, alS gweifelbaft, einen Laodizaner- und einen Wlerandrinerbrief 
(wwahrideinlic) der Hebraer- gemeint) anfiihrt. Dann fommt Brief 
suda und 2. Sohanni$; wabrend defjen dritter, fowie der aiwette Petri 
und der Safobt, m der Wiufzahling gang fehlen. Len Sehluhy macheri 
die Mpofalypje de8 Yohannes und Petrus, fowte der Hirt des Ger- 
mas, der aber auSdriicflich nur der Brivatleftiire anheimaegeben wird. 

Gin andere lateinijches Regifter findet fich am Sclubk des No- 
der Claromontanus. Diefes gehdrt vielleidjt der nordafrifanijdhen 
_Rirde an. E8 entitammt der gweiten Salfte de8 dritten Sabrhun- 
derts und ijt jtidhometrijd verfabt. Hier finden fich dte vier Gvange- 
Tien in folgender Reihe: Matthaus, Sohannes, Marfus und Lukas; 
wobet wabhrideinlidy Matthaus und Sohannes als apojtolifdhe Cvan- 
gelien an der Spike jteher. Dann folgen, unter der Ueberjchrift 
,€pijtolae Pauli,” der Romerbrief, gwet Norintherbriete, Galater- 
Epbheferbrict,/der an Timotheus, at Titus, an die Nolojjer und end- 
lich an Philemon. Doch {cheint das ganze Seerpei Guid recht nadlafftg 
gejhrieben gu fein. Mun folgen die swet Petribrieje, Yafobus, drei 
deS Sohannes und derjenige Buda. Dann fommt der Barnabasbrief, 
dejjen angeqebene Stidenzahl auf den Hebraerbrict jchlicen lat, 
und die Mten. Cndlich folgt noch der Girte deS Herimas, die Weten 
Kairli und dte Xpofalypje Sohannts. 

Suzwifden hatte der Orient jehnellere Schritte qetan. Ster war 
die Stellung, welche Otigenes zur Frage de8 Kanon einnahm, ent- 
feheidend gewejen. Er begeidjnet die neuteftamentlidern Schriften im 
Bifammenbang mit den alttejtamentliden auch als qottltche und [ebrt, 
fie feten nach Dem Sinn des Heiligen Gerjtes gefdjrieben. Doch welche 
derjelben galten ihm als fanonifde?- Er jelbjt urtei{t: Was fich als 
apoftolijd ausmweije, fei ibm gang Wabhrheitsanuelle. Mls jolche gilt 
ifm aber 3: B. auch das HSebraerevangelium, fowie das des Petrus and 
felbjt das Yrotevangelium des Safobus. Doc war cr cin gu tolge- 
ridtiger Denfer, um nicht fir dte Kirche cine objeftivere Michtimur 
angulegen. Darin erhebt er, als erjter, den Wujprich, da muir folde 
SHhritten, die in der gangen Kirdhe geqlaubt witrden, gdttlich feien. 
Diefe nennt er Somologumena oder Unividerjproden. LVannt erhob 
er aber die Tradition gum verhangnisvollen Bringip. Denn alle 

Nichthomologumenen nennt er Mpofrypbhen; jelbjt jolche, die mit vol- 
fon Recht Martpruch anf Apojtolizitat qeltend machen. {lerdings will 
er ja durch iene Bezetdhnung ihren qottlichen Urtprud) nicht abjpreden. 
Sein Kanon umfapt folgende Schriften: Die vier Cvangelien und 
Wpojtelgeibhidte, die parlinifehen Briefe, nebft dem Hebracrbriet, der 
ibm alS abpoftolifc iiberliecfert gilt. erner den erjten Betri- und 
den erftert Sohannesbrief. Den 2. Petri halt er perfontich gwar fitr 
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petrinijch; doch twurde diefer, wie aud) der 2. und 3. Sohannis, nod 
nidt von allen Gemeinden anerfannt. Nun folgen die Briefe.des 
Nudas und Safobus, die ibm als von Briidern de3 Herru gejdrieben 
qeltet. Siir die bet thm feblende Wpofalypje hat er den Pajtor Her- 
mac, eil diefer igm fiir etne gottlich infpirierte Schrift gilt. Da- 
gegen hat Origenes den Brief des Clemens, den de3 Barnabas und die 
Ypofalypje Betri nicht mehr als apoftolifch angefebhen. 

Pen nadhjten Sdhritt in der Ranonbildung charafterijiert die 
Stellung de3 Cufebius, anfangs de8 vierten Sabrhunderts. Bris da- 
bin waren die Grundjage de3 Origenes ausfchlaqgebend gewejen. Cu- 
jebius nun unterfdheidet dret Nlajjen neutejtamentlider Schriften, 
uamlich Somologumena, Mntilegomena und Mota, d. h. unechte, nicht 
oder dod) fajt gar nicht anerfannte. Su den Somologumena gehoren 
nad ifm: Die Evangelien, die Wften, dte paulinifhen Briefe (doh 
chne Zablangabe), der erjte Sohanni8-, erjte Petribrief und die Xpofa- 
(npfe; Lektere jedoch mit einem Fragezeichen. Bur zweiten Gruppe 
3a er den Brief Suda, Safobi, den 3weiten Petri und den zweiten 
und dritten SohanneSbrief. Wn dritter Stelle folgen dann endlich der 
Brief des Barnabas, der des Hermas, die AXpofalypje Bali u. a. 


- Bufpibung 31m geqenwartigen Kanon. 

Eujebius foll 322 von Raifer Ronjtantin den YWuftrag erhalten 
Haber, alle heiligen Schriften gujammengujtellen und fie in 15 Erem- 
plaren abjdhretben gi Lajjen. Nach dem wenitgen, was wir dariiber 
wifjen, fcheint cr unjere famtlichen neutejtamentlicdhen Schriften, mit 
Wusnahme der Xpofalypje, gufammengebracht 3u haben; alfo aud 
feine frithere WUntileqomena. Obwohl.nun anfangs geqen mande der 
aufgenommenen Schriften Widerfpruch erhoben twurde, gewann die- 
fer Ranon doch in der morgenlandijden Kirche immer mehr Geltung 
und wurde endlich 3860 durd die Synode 3 Laodicea arch vffiziell 
fanftioniert. R 

Gregor von Magiang, 889 qejtorben, erfernnt diefelben Schriften 
alS fanonifdh an, wie Eufebius. . Er lakt qleichfalls die Xpofalypfe 
weg und den paulinifechen Bricfern die fatholijcdhen folaqen. Weil aber 
der Hochangefehene Wthanafius dafiir cintrat, wurde fehlieklid aud) die 
Offenbarung in der gqriecdhijden Kirdhe anerfannt, fowie der Sebraer- 
brief, der dem genannten als echt paulinifeh gilt. Somit bat 3uerjt 
Athanajius den Nanon mit dem uns befannten Anhalt. Man fan 
ae Die Gejdicdte de3 Kanon in der ortentalt}dyen Kirche etrya mn die 

drei Stufen gujammenfajfen: 
a) Syrifeher Nanow der alteren Pefchita. 
pb) Kanon des Cufebirs. 
c) Milerandrinifdher Kanon des Wthanafius. 


5 


Mehnlich wie im Morgenlande fchwanfte man auch int YAbend- 
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fande des dierten Sabrhunderts betreffs der Anerfennung eingzelner 
Schriften, befonders de Hebraderbriefes. Gelbjt die Defrete dreier 
Papjte, Damafius TI, Gelajius I und Sormiftas, bis 523, bezeugen, 
wie jpat erjt Der Kanon in der abendlandijden Kirde dte uns iiber- 
—fieferte Bollzabl erreidte. Sa, dort reidte das Sdwankfen nod) in 
eine Beit hinein, wo die Ranonjfrage fiir die Kirche bereits offiziell 
entjdieden war. Das war nantlich auf nordafrifantjhen Synodert ge- 
jehehen, die unter dem Cinflijfe Yaiguitings ftanden. Wauf der fpateren 
Synode 3 Karthago, 419, wurde, bei Minwefenheit eines ronifden 
Legatem die Nanonfrage in derjelben Weife abgefdhlojjen, wie cS die 
mmorgenlandijde Nirde fchon Tanger aetan hatte. 

Es it wohl begreiflich, day die Meformatoren gunad{t diejes Ie- 
jultat nicht obie weiteres annabmen, zumal betreff$ der Wpofalypfe. 
Dak Luther dew Sebraer-, den Safobusbricf, den Suda und die Offen- 
baring ans Ende ftellte, gejchah einfach darium, weil er e8 nicht iiber 
jich gemaint, dieje Schriften den iibrigen gleichgujtellen. Ueberhaupt 
wollte er die rage der Nanonigzitat der neuteftamentliden Schriften 
effen halter. Dtefelbe Mnficht teilte anfangs auch die reformierte 
Rirde. Brwinglt hat 3. B. 1518 3u Bern der Wpofalypfe fanontfche 
Geltung aberfannt. Calvin dagegen fieht in der Michtanerfennung 
etnzeliter Schriften eine Satanslijt. Cr vergipt dabei ganz, wie un- 
Hijtorijd-jein Standpuntt ijt, da gerade die reformierte Rircdhe die alt- 
tejtamentlicjen Wpofryphen jo anaftlic) abmebhrt. \ 

Sim Grunde genommen, jteht die Nanonfrage aud) heute nod 
offen und wird nur dort al8 definitid abgefdlojjen betrachtet, wo eine 
unbedingte Snfpiration3lehre gilt. MWber auch dort fann man ja nackte 
bijtorijdhe Tatfadhen nicht aus der Welt fchaffen. Golde bewerfen be- 
fanntlich, dab von Wnfang bis a Ende ein fortwahrende3 Schwanten 
der firdhliden Wnfichten iiber die Ranonisitat eingelner neuteftament- 
{icher Schriften qeberr{dht hat und die Feftitellung unfere’ neutelta- 
mentlidhen Ranon, wie die Entitehung der Hetligen Schriften iber- 
faupt, durcdhaus ferme fitcenfofe und vollig unbeanjtandete Entwiek- 
fingsgeidhicte bifdet. Denno) wollen wir danfbar fein, daR wir 
einen Kanon Heiliger Schrift haben, und dap bet Sejt{tellung jeines 
Snbalts jhlieplich doch daS innere Getjtesgeugnis mit dazu beitrug, 
dafs wir nun ein Gotteswort befigen, das uns 3ur Seltgteit unterwet- 
jen fann durd) den Glauben an unjern Herrn Sejm Chriftum. 


\ 


{ 
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Predigtentwiirfe fiir oie Paffionszeit.  - 
Von Paftor G. F. Sdjiibe. 
Irbvocavit, 22. Februar 1920, 
Sob Mb oO 

A. Apg. 2, 28. Sefus Leiden und Sterben nicht etn Steg jet= 
ner Geinde. AUpg. 4, 28. Wir erfennen darin danfbar Gottes qna- 
dDigen HeilSratiehlup. 

—«B. Der govttlide Heilsplan im Leiden Feju. 

Ll. Die Menfajen qedachten cS hoje 3n madjen. 

1) Der andere Rat am Brinnen 31 Dothan, Gen. 37, 17—20, 
befehlo auch, cir Menfeh follte nidt Konig werden: aber gerade da- 
durch wurde dem Sojeph Gelegenheit gegeben, in Wequpten hoch gu 
{teigen. Go wird Hier befchlofjen, Nefus follte jterben, dantit er micht 
Konig werde; aber gerade damit mupte ihm der Cingang in fetn Reich 
gedfinet werden. 

2) Die Griinde diefes Bejchlujjes die nackte Selbjtjucht, Slei- 
{Gheslujt und hoffartiqes Wefen, trok Kaiphas’ Befdhonigqung: fir 
das Volf. Cr denft wie Ludwig AVI: Sd bin der Staat. Xrrgen- 
lujt, Sletideslujt utd Soffart die drei Stride, wontit die Siinde der 
Menfchen bindet. Hiergit fommt noch hier die Viige in ihrer widrig- 
jten orm als Heuchelet, Soh. 8, 44. 

3) Teujlifdhe Heuchelet diejer PBatriotismus des Hobhen Mates, 
nidts als Selbftjudt. So noch heute: 
a) Bet deitt Maulpatriotismus. Die am lautejten scotcien, 
find, die ihren Vorteil dabet juchen. 


b) Witch in religidfen Saden: Was wird uns dafiir? jo oft 


die bewegende Kraft. Menfchlice Wuszeidhnungen nennt die 

Wpof. das Mahlzeiden de8 Vieres 18, 16. 

4) Der Erfolg anders, wie fie ihn fich qedacht. Die Welt ver- 
geht nut hrer Lujt und ihren Wnfehlagen. Ait der Meijter, Veelsze- 
bub, im evigen Tode, jo miiffen feine Xnhanger thm dahin folgen und 
ihre Wifehlage find verloren. 

5) MNubanwending: Yef. 8, 10. Dte Heider tober, Pj. 2,1; 
aber verflicht ijt; wer fich auf Menjden verlakt. Ser. 17, 5; dent 
Spr. 16, 9 


IT, Wher Gott qedadhte cs qut 3u machen. 

1) Raiphas musk dem HSerrn als ein wabhrer Brophet dienen: Es 
ift bejjer, day cin Menfeh fterbe. Wher nicht nach Menfchemvillen, jon- 
dern nad Gottes Plan. Gewik war es bejjer, dah Sejus jtarb, als 
dap das ganze Volf verdarb im anderen Tode, dent Pfubl, der mit 
eeucr brennt. Bor dem will Gott die Menfehen bewahren, und da- 
rum mute fein Sohn fterben. 

2) ie will Gott nicht den Tod des Volfes 2 


Rey ee 
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a) Negativ lapt fich fein gureidender Grund finden. Das 
Verderben ‘de$ Volfes wiirde weder Gottes 

aa) Seligfeit, nocd 

bb) Serrlidfeit, nocd 

ec) Wimacht verfleinern. 

b) Der alleinige Grund ift der pofitive: Liebe! Doh. 38 
16. UnauSjprechlicses Gebheimnis in den bier Worten: Er hat 

uns Tieb, Bf. 8,5. Der WMenjdh ijt von Gott gewollt als 

aa) Rrone der Schspfing, 
bb) durch eigene Sdhuld aber bon Gott entfrempdet, 
verlorener Siinder, unjeliger Feind Gottes, 
ec) dDurd) Gottes Liebe aber ein erlodfter Seiliger. 
3) Die Grope der Liebe Gottes, val. Eph. 3, 18. 

a) Die Breite: die ganze Welt. Wie eine Henne ihre Miich- 
lein, Mtatth. 23, 37, fo dect die Liebe Chrijti die Siinde der gan- 
zen Welt. 

b) Die Lange: Ser. 31, 3, Hebr. 13, 8. Von Wnbeginn bis 
in Gwigfeit. 

ce) Dte Viefe: Bis in die Holle hinab swinat fie Xefunt, 4 
Betri 3, 19. 

d) Die Hohe: Bi8 an den Thron Gottes, 1. Yoh. 2, 1. 

} Sefus mupte fterben nicht um der menfdlicen Cigenliebe 
ayoar fondern um der peices Nachiterliebe willen. Liebe, dir er- 
geb ich mid. 


Reminiscere, 29. Februar 1920. 
_ Markus 14, 32—42. 

A, Seiu Leiden in Gethjemane iibermenjdhlid. Wher swe 
Punfte fonnen wir bon Seju lernen, die nicht uber Menfdhentraft hin- 
ausgeben. Beide wollen erbetet und erlernt fein. Darun: 

B. Die Sdule des Gebets. 

I. Unfere Mnfgabe: Wadhet und betet, dats ihe nicht in Stnfechtung 
fallet. 

1) Sn der Schule erhalt der Schiiler Mufgaben 3um Lernen. 
Unfere ijt: Wade und Beten. Miemand lajje fich diinfen, er jtehe, 
fondern jebe wohl gu, day er nicht falle, 1. Ror. 10, 12. 

a) Mus Sdhwackhbeit, Spr. 24, 16; Pf. 19, 13. 

b) Mus falicer Sicherheit, Matth. 26, 25. Grade wo wir ’ 

uns ficher diinfen, erfolat der WAnagriff des bofen Seindes. 
2) Zwar Gott verfucht niemanden, Saf. 1, 138, darunt {hiebe e3 
~ nicht Gott gu, wie Adam, wenn du falljt, Gen. 3, 12. Man vertved)- 

felt oft Gottes Befehl und Zulaffung. Nur gang wenige nd bon Gott 
perfucht zur Bewahrung thres Glaubens, Xhraham, Gen. 22, 1; Hiob 
Si. 1, 11; und vor allen der Seiland felbjt, Matth. 4, 1. 
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3) Die Menfdhen vom Teujel verjudht 

a) auger 118, auperliche Verfiihrung, * 

b) in ims, unjere Viijfte und Begterden. 
L) Widerjtehet dem Teufel, 

a) mit Waden. Whr wifiet weder Zeit nod Stunde. Binf 
Sungfrauen toricdt, fie wachen nicht fiir den Brautigant, jie wer- 


den auc) nicjt gegen den Seind wacden. Sogar Sefir Wpoftel » 


{chlaten, jtatt 3 machen und gut beten. 


b) mit Beten. Der Geift ijt wohl willta, aber, aber das — 


vleifc ift idwach. Beten heibt int Herzen Gottes Verftand und 
Rraft erflepen. Das tit die widhtigite Veftion tm Chrijtenleben. 
Xonas ein marnendes Erenipel des Michtwadhens und IMichtbe- 
tens. Die Gebetstragheit, dak man 
aa) denft, man brauche nicht gu beten. 
bb) cinfadh nist beten will. Beides Siinde. Wachet 
und. betet. ; 
IT. Unfere Antwort: Dein Wille qejciehe anf Erden wie im Himmel. 
1) Der Schiiler mugR auf die Fragen des Lehrers antworten. 
Die gattliche > srage heipt: Wenn e8 mein Wille ijt, dich in Verjuchung 
au fithren? Ulnjere Wntwort: Dein Wille gefdhehe. Xber wir ha- 
ben doch aejeben, dafs eS nicht Gottes Wille ijt, uns in Verjuchung zu 


fiibren, wie fonnen wir beides gufammen beten: Dein Wille gejdhebe - 


und ihre ars nicht in Verfuuehuneg? Gs. ware uns verjtandlider, 
wenn da jtande: Fithre uns aus der Verfuchung; aber der Sinn der 
aleiche: Lah uns der Verfuchinrg nicht erliegen, qth uns nicht bin m 
die Verfuching, jondern Hilf uns, wie e8 dein Wille it. 

2) Dies Gebet wird jo ficher erhsrt, wie Hier Seju Gebet in 
Sethjemane erhort tit. Sefu Gebet ift erhdrt; denn er betet dretmal: 
Dein Wille qefchehe. WLS er-mit dem Tode rang, der thn jeiner Le- 
bensaufgabe ant Kreuz gu jterben entreiken wollte, hat ihm der BVa- 
ter nidjt einen Engel sur Starfing gejandt? Gott hat thn wabrlih 
nicht Hingegeben in die Macht des Teujels, fondern fein Wille ijt ge 
Jheben, Sefus tt am Rreug gejtorben. * 

3) LaKe uns von Seju Lerner fo gu beten. Wie Gott mid Firhrt, 
fo Halt ich fttll. Sm Wnfechtung und Verjuching: Dein Wille ge- 
jchebe. 

4) Gott hatte e8 wohl fchatjen firnnen, dah die Verjudhnrg nicht 
erft an uns berantreten fonnte; aber das will er nicht. Geit dem er- 
jten Simdenfall weirs der Menjeh, was qut und bofe ijt, und joll fied 
fret und bewufst filr oder wider Gott entidhetden. Wer liberwindet, 
Jol bom Holz de8 Lebens genieRen. ‘ 

5) Darunt bitten wir, dak uns Gott wolle hebiten, berwabren, dak 
uns der Lerfel, die Welt und unjer Hleifch nicht betriige nod verfiihre. 
Wie Noah in der Arche, fo wollen wir in Gottes Willen fider gebor- 


i 
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gen durd) die Simdflut de$ Lebens fahren. Gott macht, dak die Ber- 
fudjung jo ein Ende qewinne, daB wir e8 ertragen fonnen. Dein Wille 
_ gefchebe. 


C. Breit aus die Fliigel beide, o Sefu ete. 


Oeuli, 7. Marg 1920. 
 Rufas 23, 18. 

A. Apfel fallt nicht weit vom Stamm. GSdhne den Vatern abn- 
Nid). Hier haben wir siwei Vater und 3wet Sohne, Sejus Gottes 
Sohn, und VBarrabas, d. h. Bar °Xbba (Sohn de8 Vaters), aber wel- 
ches Baters? Des Teufels! Weldhen Vater wollen wir uns erwab- 
fen? Sefus oder VBarrabas? Weldhen joll ic) fret geben und was 
foll id) mit dem anderen machen? Groge Entidetdingsfrage! 
B. Wes Geiftes Kind bift du? ‘ 


1, Was wird von uns gefordert? 

1) Cin unagleidhes Baar, hier neben einander, da8 Lamm Got- 
teS, nur aus Meid iberantwortet, und der Verbreder, der abfonder- 
lice, Mtatth. 27, 16, alfo der denfbar jcbledtejte. Wher in einent 
PBuntte beide gleich. Beide waren in ihrer erjten Kindheit Gottes 
Kinder. Wus Barrabas hatte fonnen ein Paulus oder Johannes twer- 
den. Dann die Entfdheidungsftunde, weldjent Vater willft du ange- 
horen! Smt Reichhe Gottes wabhlt der Sohn den Vater. Wie die Ent- 
fcheidung anSgefallen, wiffen wir, bet dem Seiland Wtatth. 4. Von 
Barrabas mijjen wir nicht, aber an fetnen riidten erfennen wir, wel- 
chen Bater er fich erlejen. Cin Morder, jprach er fic) dem gu, der ett 
Morder war von Wnfang. . 

2) Berlangt etiwwa der Teufel weniger vow jeinen Knedten als 
Gott? Gott fordert. viel, Matth. 22, 87; 12, 30. Aber tut Satan 
nicht dasfelbe? Ndm. 6, 16; Boh. 8, 34. E8 gibt fet Halb und 
Salb, fondern nur ein Entweder — Oder. Ex. 20, 5; aber Satan ijt 
eben jo eifrig. 

3) Sier die Folgen. Beide unter demfelben Todesurteil, aber 
doch welch Unterfchied. Bejus erhalt tmmer mieder das Seuqnis: 
Reine SHuld an ihm. Alfo beide Yorderungen fiihren zum Tode; 
aber Unterjdied, leiblider Tod und die Yolge das ewige Leben, oder 
ewiger Zod, hier und im Venferts. ' 


Il. Mber was bieten die beiden Vater uns? 

1) Der Teufel viel freigiebiger. Cr verjpricdt 

a) Eva die Gottgleidhheit, Gen. 3, 5; 

b) Sefu alle Meiche der Welt und ihre HSerrlichfeit, Mat- 
thaus 4. 

c) Wiles miglide jedem, der jich betriigen lajt; feine Anaqe- 
bote wahrbaft foniglid. Dagegen ijt Herodes cin Vettler, Mar- 

~ £u8 6, 23. 
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d) Wher leider find alles Viigen. , 
2) Und was bietet Gott feinem Sohne an? 
a) Slir jet trdifdes Leben, 
aa) Armut, Matth. 8, 20; Gach. 9, 9 
bb) Beratung, Hohn und, Spott, Sef. 53, 3. 
b) Sir jein LebenSende: Leiden, Sdhmergen, Vtarter und 
Rreuz. 
ce) Stir jen Muferjtehungsleben aber Macht, Herrlidfeit 
und Geligfeit. 
3) Go find auch Gottes Gaben an feine Menfchen nur unfchein- 
bar, gering: eine Rrippe, ein wenig Brot und Wein, ein Preug, ein 


zerrifjener Vorhang, awet Steine. Das iit nur harte Scale, jiiper | 


i Gern darin. BVergebung der Siinde, Leben und Seligfeit. 

. a) Wruch fiir trdtf{des Leben, 1. Tim. 4, 8; 6, 6; Mtatth. 6, 
oo ; 

4) Die Stunde de$ Teufel8, die Macht, die Macht der Finjternis 
jwabret nur eine fleine Weile, Gottes Verheipungen aber bleiben 
ewiglid. Bj. 38, 4. 


— LTT. Stan triff deine Wahl! 

: -1) Sefus oder VBarrabasS? MWber bedenfe, di wabhlft nicht fir 
did) allein, Matth. 27, 25; Apg. 2, 39. Yofuas Cntfheidung, Boj. 

24, 15 fei- auch unfere. 

2) Die Entideidung gilt fiir a8 gange Volf. Wrrch unfer Volk 
entfchetdet fich in diejen Zeiten, ob fiir Yefus, den geredten Briedens- 
fonig, oder fiir Mammon und Baal, ijt unferen Wugen nod verbor- 
gen. Wir aber wollen wie Daniel unfchuldig fein an diefem Blut 
(Guf. 46). 

CO, Miffion in allen Sweigen, bejonders aber Simere, muB aus 
unferer Entfchetdung folqen. 


Laetare, 14. Marz 1920. 
2. Por. 5,19. (Mit teilweifer Benubung einer Predigt von K. Geffelbacher.) 
A, Sebr. 18, 14. Wo findet die Seele die Geimat? RMéiqels 
Wntwort: ES ijt das Nreug auf Golgatha Heimat fiir Setmatloje. 
BVerlorenes Kind, fon heim! 
B, Komme Heim! 
I, Dein Vater wartet arf dich. - 
1) Das Wort Heimat, wie fiib! 
a) Sroijde Heimat, Qenk guriicl ait die erjte alte Blodbiitte 
im Buje, in der jieh die Cltern cinjt tm Buf anjiedelten. Bet 
ha Mangeln e$ twar dein Heim. Heimmmeh, fehlimme Prank- 
jeit 
b) Sait du aud wohl mal Seimmeh na der bimmlijden 
Heimat gehabt? Whlfeld nennt Simeon einen lieben Witen, der 
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SHeimiveh hat. Die Welt vergeht mit ihrer Quft, unfere Seimat 

ijt Dort in der Hob, Phil. 8, 20. 

2) Das Kreuz fiir die Seelen, die Seimwveh haben. Vom Kreg 
ber die Votfdhaft: Gott war in Chrijto und verfohnte die Welt aus 
Liebe. Yohannes Zeugni$. Boh. 18, 1; 1. Joh. 8, 1. Wie uner- 
forfdlic) find dod) Gottes Viebesiwege, Rom, 11, 38. Lakt uns nidt 
berfuchen, jie ausgumeffen; SefetielS Strom lagt fic von einem Minde 
durdjdhreiten, wmahrend ein Mann darin verfinft und fonnte e3 nidt 
qriinden, Sef. 47, 3.5. Mein, wie die Rranfen am Teidhe Bethesda, 
sob. 5, 7, nicht erjt lange iiberleqten, nur hinein in da8 Gnadenbad, 
jo auch wir: Sch will inS Meer der Liebe mid berfenfen. Gott jtreckt 
mir jelbjt die Hand in Chrifto entgegen und ruft mir 3u: Romm heim, 
dein Vater martet auf dich. 

3) Wie ftehen wir vor dem Rreug, dem Sap metla Zur Sim- 
melSheimat? 

a) Whiweifend? Das geht mich nichts an? 

b) Bweifelnd? Gollte da8 auch mir wobl gelten? 

e) Gleichgiltig? Das brauche id nicht! 

d) Spottijdh? Bh jude mir meinen Weg fdon allein! 
e) Mit Dan€ und W2nbetung? Das ift da8 Redhte. 

4) Die Cinladung de8 Nreuzes lautet: Gott will dich mit fich felbjt 
verjohnen und ift nicht fiir die 99 Geredhten, jondern fiir den verlore- 
nen Gohn. Die Snjdhrift: J. Mt. HM. SF. HeiBt fiir den, der an ihr vor- 
beigeht: Sn8 IMichts retje ich; fiir den heimmehfranfen Siinder: Sn 
Not rufe ich; aber fiir unjeren Heiland heift e3: Sn Miedrigkeit rette 
id. Komm heim, der Vater wartet auf dich, da8 trobige, verirrte 
Rind! Das taten wir Nenjdhen nicht, jo einem trokigen Rind nach3u- 
geben, aber Gott tut e8, Gott ijt die Verfohnung, So, laffet eud) ver- 
fohnen mit Gott. 


TI. Daheim ijt es gut. 

1) Grjt in der Fremde erfennt man, wie gut eS dabeim gewejen 
war. Sn der Srempde tit harter Nnedht3dien|t daS Los des Ntenfdjen. 
Der verlorene Sohn findet erjt in der Gremde aus, wie gut der Vater 

 gelvefen. 

2) Das Kreuz ruft und lodt nun die berirrten Safe: Nommt 
beim, daberm ift e8 gut. Much wir wollten wie der verlorene Gohn 
vem Vater’ entlaujen. Geine 10 Gebote waren fo jtreng, {eine Mede 
eine Harte Rede, fein Dienjt ein finjterer Dienj|t, immer nur Veten und 
Rirdhengehen.” 

3) Und wa8 fanden wir, al8 wir ferne bon Gott waren? Viel 
harteren Dienft, alS de3 BaterS 10 leidjte LiebeSgebote, die Nnedht- 
fdaft de8 Teufel8, der Welt und unferes Sletjdhes, eine Dienjtharfeit, 
Serer wir un jebt fehamen. Wie fdhwer auch du dteje Knedt{dhaft 
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qeipiirt, beweijt dein baufiger Whendmabhlsqang. Du famft, weil dir 
fithltejt, wie febr bart die Siinde den Gottfernen dructt., 

4) Unter dem Kreuz fieht man, wie boje eS ijt, wo Simbde re- 
qiert. Da hangt der Seiland. Was hat die Siinde aus ihm gemacht ? 
Die Siinde des Geizes cines Judas, de3 Hajjes der Priejter, des Wan- 
felmutes des Bolfs, der Gleidgiiltigfeit eines Pilatus, der Robheit 
Der Nriegsfnechte, der feige Wenfcenfurcht der- Singer, all dtefe 
Giimbe gujammen zeigt das Sammerbilp. siwifeen Erd und Simmel, 
zeigt, wie elend e8 ijt, wo Side Herr{dbt. 

5) Wher dabheim ijt e3 gut; 

a) Gott rednet die Siinde nicht 3u, er iibertragt jie aut 
Seju Sdultern. Bom rechnet er deine Siinde 3 und dir feine 
eens ean SB}. ae 3. So gut haben wir es mir bei dem 

Vater. 

b) Gott richtete rene uns auf daS Wort von der Verjoh- 
nung, da$ Evangelium, das euch jelig macht, dont Rreus umd der 
Muferftehiing. Mun nicht abermal Furcht, fondern findlice : 
Liebe. Mami nicht jtrenger Richter, jondern Lieber Vater, nun 

' <nidt abermals Buchjtabe, der tdtet, fondern Gert, der [ebendig 
~ madt. 
C. Was gauderjt du nod? Konnn Hein, dabei ijt es qut, denn 
daheim wartet der Vater. 


Vudica, 21. Marz 1920. ; 


Rufas 5, 8. ; . ee 

A. Qudica, d. 6. ricdte. Das Urteil: Siindiger Menfch!  Da- 
rum auch unjer Sefenntnis: : 
B. Yeh bin ein findiger Menfdh. 7 

I. Gin fehr bequemes Wort. 
1) Bur Selbjtentjdhuldigung. “Homo sum, humani nil a me 3 
alienum puto.” Das allgemeine Siindenbefenntiis jpridt mai ganz : 


leicht aus, meint e8 aber gar fo ernjt nicht dant. Srnerlicd ijt man 
pon feiner Vortrefflidfeit fejt iiberzeugt, oder wenigitens davon, daz 
eS nod) viel fchlechtere Menjden gibt, vgl. Quf. 18, 11. 7 

; 


TS oe 


2) WLS Miffen der Faulbeit. Sch bin nun mal fo, und mup fo 
berbraudt werden. Der Mohr fann dod) auch feine Farbe nicht an- 
dern, Ser. 18, 238. Was fann id dafiir, dak Gott nid fo gejdatien 
hat? Das ift die alte AXdams-Ent{huldiqung, Gen. 3, 12. Man 
fann fich nicht andern, richtiger ijt: Man will nicht. 

3) Man verltert fic) fo {don in der groBen Mafje und braucht 

e§ darumt nicht fo ernjt mit der Heiligung gu nehmen. Wenn Romer 

3, 12 mahr ijt, twarum foll ich allein heilig fein? Nein, nicht du al- 
Tein, fondern nocd) 7000 haben ihr Nnie nist vor Baal qebeuat. 

A) Wher wenn doch Petrus feine Sitndigfeit befennen muy und 
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Baulus jechreibt Bhi. 8, 12, wie fann id ohne Side fein? Das 
verlangt die Sehritt gar nidt, fondern dak du wie Paulus, PHil. 3, 
13—14, der Heiligung nachjag}t und Ernjt machjt mit detnem Siin- 
denbefenntnis. 

IL. Yeh bin ein fiimdiger Menfdh, cin fehr ernftes Wort. 

1) Der alte Mdanr will nicht, der neue Menfch aber jtrebt nach 
Gott. Da gilt es einen Krieg bis auj$S Meffer gegen da8 eigene Sch, 
bis man mit dem verlorenen Gobhn fagen fann: Sch bin nicht wert, 
dag id) dein Sohn beige. Dann folgt die furchtbare Nonjequeng: 
Wace mich gu einem deiner Rnedhte. 

2) Die ernjten Folge diejes Erfenntniffes: 

a) Rann ein Siinder mit jeiner Side {elig werden? Ie! 

b) Rann aljo ich mit meiner Siinde felig werden? Reine 
Musrede: 

aa) Wenn der oder jener jeliq wird, dann ich auc, 
&$ handelt fichenur um did allein, deine Seele und ifr Nic-- 
ter, nicht weiter. 

bb) Reine bunten Lappen auf deine lochrige Gerechtig- 

feit geflictt, dite quten Werke, val. Rom. 8, 28; Eph. 2, 8. 

Wenn thr alles getan hHabt, unnitbe Knechte, Quf. 17, 10. 

ec) Wfo nein, id) fann mit meinen Sinden nicht jelig wer- 
den. 

3) Darumi ijt e8 etn fo ern{tes Wort; denn was mur? 

a) Entiveder in die Holle. Wer das will, der wird es auch 
erreicen, Bf. 109, 17. Bu denen braucht man fein Wort. 3u 
verlieren. Srret euch nicht, Gott labt fich nicht fpotten, Gal.6, 7. 

b) Oder aber den Himmel willft du? Dann mupt du an- 
der8 werden. uf. 14, 26. Wenn du wabhlen miifte|t swifchen 
Eltern und Chrijto, gwifchen deinen RNindern und deinem Hei- 
fanbd, toe Iwiirdejt du wablen? Das ift ein Hartes Wort, hart, 
weil wir fiindig find. % 

III, Dereinft aber auch cin feliges Wort. ; 

1) Diejfe Erfenntni3 wird un$ zur Geligfeit gereichen, Spr. 
Gal. 28, 13; 1. Yoh. 1,9. Gefus ninunt die SGinbder an. Yiatthaus 
Onla, cul. 15,7, 

2) Nur fprid) nicht mit dem unbefehrten Petrus: Herr, aqebe 
hinaus, fondern wie Petrus fpater: Herr, bijt du e8, fo hetbe nid) gu 
dir fommen. Der Sdchadher am Kreiz empfangt die Gnadenverhet- 
Bung auch erjt nad) dem Siindenbefenntnis. 

3) Bittet, fo wird euch gegeben, auch da3 eine grote Gut, die 
Vergebung. Der Zollner im Tempel berbindet mit dem Siindenbe- 
fenntni8 die Bitte im Vergebung, vgl. aud) David 2. Gam. 12, 13. 

C. Noch find die Gnadenhpforten dem Siimder aufgetan, Halle- 


lujah! 


»s 
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Palmjonntag, 28. Marz. 
Deut. 26, 18. 

A. onfirmattonsjonntag. Die Vorbereitung zu Ende; die Le- 
benSreije fangt tm Ernjte an. Sojeph gab {einen Britdern Wegzeh- 
rung aut den Weg. Cure Weagzehung jet: 

B. Wir find Gottes Volf! 

I. Das feqt uns Heilige Plichten auf! 

1) Die Brlicht der Tree gegen Gottes erjon, 

a) gegen den Vater, den Schopfer, der feine Liebe alle Mor- 
gen liber dir neu werden lapt, von dem du alle Gaben de$ Leibes 
und der Geele bait. 

b) Gegen deinen Heiland, der 

aa) dich erlojt, 

bb) au Gottes Rind gemacht hat. 
c) Gegen den Seiligen Geijt, im Gebrauch jeiner Gaben, 

aa) Der Rirche, und gwar der Cvangelifden Rirde, 
der Deutfden CEvangelifehen Synode von Nord-YXmerifa, 
weil du ihr jduldejt Danfbarfeit, und in ihr erhteltejt die 

Verheibung der Seliqfeit. 

bb) De§ GotteSdienjtes, in dem dir Wort und Satra- 
ment mitgetei[t wird, die von Gott verordneten Gnaden- 
mittel. 

cc) Des Gebetes, alS des jtarfen Wanderjtabes durch 
durch da8 Leben. 

2) Die Pylicht der Treue gegen Gottes Gebote. 

a) Wer Gebote im einzelnen, wie arch 

b) Der Summa aller Gebote. 

II, Das jagt uns herrlidhe Verheifungen 31. 

1) Geinen Gdhub und BVeiftand, 

a) Sein eigen Bolf, da8 niemand aus feiner Sand reipen 
fann. 

b) Gein eigen Bolf, dic Gemeinjdhajt der Seiligen, die un- 
ter feinem Beijtand 3ur triumpbhierenden Kirche wird. 

2) Seinen Lohn und Reichtum, gu fein das hodfte unter allen 
Volfern. 
3) Seinen Rubin und Ehre, dah du gepriejen und geehrt wirit. 

4) Seinen Sieg, dak dit heilig werdeft deinem Gott. 

C, Phil. 4, 7. 

RKarfreitag, 2. April 1920, 
Lo Ror Ss dake 

A, Matth. 7,24. Das Wort Chrijtt ein fefter Grund, nod, viel 
fefter aber jein Blut, Eph. 2, 20. 

B. Das Blut Fefu Chrifti, der fete Grand wunferes Glaubens. 
Er hat awet Stegel. 


° 


{ F 
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I. Das erjte Siegel: Der Herr fennt die Seinen, 

1) Wer Hat diefen Grund gelegt? Gott durch die Bredigt vont 
Rreuz (2. Ror. 5, 19). Das Wort von der Verfohnung. Wir geben 
end), was wir empfangen haben, dah Chrijtus geftorben fei (1. Ror. 
15, 3) fur unfere Siinden. Yur da8 Blut Sefu Chrifti mat uns 
ret von aller Giinde. -Dazgu auch Xpg. 4, 12. Wlfo fetu anderer 
Grund moglich. Wn diefem Grunde wollen wir halten; denn 

2) Cr hat daS Siegel: e3 fennt der Serr dte Seinen. 

a) Dte auf diejen Grund jid) griinden, find dadurd) die 

Semen. Sie tragen fein Mtalzeichen eines Tiere3, aber da3 — 

Siegel de$ Blutes des Lammes (Offb. 3; 9, 4). Sm Wlten 

Zejtament das Blut de8 Pafjablanumes da$ Siegel. Hier ijt 

auch ein Ojterlamm, Chrijtus fiir un3 geopfert. 

b) Die auf diefent Grunde fampfen und itbertwinden, Off. 

12,11. Wut diefem Grinde fonnen die Seinen tiberwinden alle 

Not. Sat Gott feines eigenen Sobhnes nicht verfdonet, wie 

jollte er uns mit thm nicht alles geben? Rom. 8, 82. Wer will 

un jceiden von der Liebe Gottes. Gott war in Chrijto und 
verjopnte die Welt. Triibjal, Wnaft, Verfolgung, Hunger, 

Fahrlihfeit hat feinen Schrecken verloren. Cbhrijius liebt die 

Seinen. : 

c) Die jeine Stimme Horen und fennen und ibm folgen, 
das find die Seinen. Boh. 10, 27. Der gute Hirte lapt fein 
Leben fiir feine Schafe. Cr gibt jeinen Leib zum Brot de3 Le- 
bens, und fein Blut als das l[ebendige Wafer. Yoh. 6, 56. Die 
innigite LebenSgemeinjchaft mit dem Serren erlangen die Seinen 
nur durch fern Blut. 


II, Das andere Siegel: Es trete ab von der Ungeredjtiqfeit etc. 

1) Yarch der Wntichrijt und fet Mteijter, der Satan, werden in 
der Zufunjt allerlei Nrafte, Beichen und Wunder wirfen (2. Thefj. 
2,9), wie aud Satan felbjt fic) verftellt gum Engel de8 Lidhtes, 2. 
Ror. 11, 14. Wher eins fehlt ifnen: daS Siegel des fejten Grundes. 
Gielmehr wirfen die Wunder de8 WAntichrijts zur Verfiihrung gur 
Ungeredhtigfett, 2. Theff. 2,10. Wer aber den Namen Chriftt nennt, 
der reinigt fich, 1. Soh. 3, 3. 

2) Sretet ab von Ungeredhtigfeit. Chrijtus ijt qefommen, die 
Werfe des TeifelS gu zerftsren. Collten wir da in der Siinde behar- 
rett wollen, auf dah die Gnade defto madtiger in un$ wirfe. Das 
ware Chrijtum wiederum freuzigen, Hebr. 6, 6. Wir wollen nidt, 
dak der Stern ecinmal auf un falle und un8 germalme, Vath. 21, 44. 

83) Den Mamen Chrijti nennen ijt mehr als ein blokes Mennen, 
e8 ift etn Befennen de$ Mamens, der tiber alle Yamen ijt, der gubor, 
d. h. don bor der Bert der Welt gelegt ift. Unfer Vefennen ijt ein 
Bauen auf diefem Griunde, ein MXbtreten bon Ungeredhtigkeit. Was 
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wollen wir auf dem Grunde de$ Blutes Chrijti bauen? Hen und 
Stoppeln. Wlles Fleifeh ijt Seu. Sleifehlid) auf dem Blute Chrijtt 
fein? Nie! Golz, ja Holz de8 Lebens, das Kreuz unjerer Sinden 


und bifen Geliijte. Gold und Silber? Nicht erlojt mit Gold oder . 


Gilber, 1. Petr..1, 18, aber edle Steine, ja auf das Blut Chrijtt als 
(ebendige Steine wollen wir un$ aufbauen faffen 3u einer, Behaujung 
Gottes im Geift. 

C. Lafjet uns mit ihm 3iehen, dak wir mit ihm jterben. Ster- 
ben wir aber mit, fo werden wir aud) feiner Auferjtehung gleich jen. 


Ofterfonntag, 4. April 1920. 
Rom. 6, 4b, 

A, Sefus lebt, Salleluja! Diefe Tatjade aufs neue fejtitellen 
ift nicht notig. Wer die Wuferftehung Leuqnet, fein Chrijt. Shr aber 
fetd hier, weil ihr Chrijten feid, d. h. an den lebendigen, auferjtande- 
nen Seiland glaubt. 

B. Was bedeutet aber Chrijti Unferftehung fiir unjere Crlojung? 
T, Ghriftus hat das Leben von ihn felber. 

1) Sefu Selbjtzeuqnis, Soh. 10, 17—18, 14, 6; 14, 19. Met 
pollem Redte wiirden die Juden Soh. 10, 20 jagen, wenn nur ein 
Menjeh diefe Behauptung aufjtellte, auc) wenn nocd) hingufommt 

2) Das Beugnis jeiner Singer, Job. 1, 1. 4, und der Wpoftel, 
1. Ror. 15, 5—-8. Yin aber fommt hingu 

3) Die Oftertatjahe: Nejus lebt, begzeugt von 

a) der weltliden Obrigfeit, Matth. 28, 11—15, 

b) der gangen chrijtlicen Rirde aller Sabrhunderte durch 
viele Bhiitze1gen, von Stephanus an. 

c) Vom Herligen Geijte in deinem Herzen. 

4) Folghcd mup Chrijtus Gott fein, Soh. 8, 58; By. 90; Gott 
war daS Wort, Yoh. 1, 1. Und darum Chrijtus, auferwecet pon den 
Doten durd) die Herrlidfeit des Vaters, ift 

a) Wes GlaubenS Grund; laffet uns ihn leben! 

b) Wiles neuen Lebens Quelle; laffet un thn anbeten! 

c) Sidere Viirgfhaft unferer YXauferftehung und Bollen- 
dung; lajjet uns ihn dienen! 

I]. Ghriften haben das Leben von Chrijto. 

1) Das ijt eine Verbheipung 

a) eines neuen Lebens nad) dent Lode, in Seligkeit, Sob. 
DO os Lai a th 

b) der ora eines neuen Lebens, bor dem Tode, in Hei- 
bay sob. L122 Mor eee ohne 3. ibs 

2) Da8 ijt cin Befehl, 1. Ror. Danie 

a) oh alten Mdain gu freugigen, Gal. 5, 24. 
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b) an Cbriftum 3u glauben, Soh. 17, 3; denn Leben ijt 
gfauben. 
-¢) Su ringer nad) der Seiligung in Chrijto, 1. Por. 9, 24. 
IIT, Ghrijten jollen das Leben and) anderen bringen. 
1) Das ijt der VBeweis unferes neuen Lebens, 1. Yoh. 8, 14; 
denn da8 neue Gebot, Soh. 18, 34 Ff. 
2) Das ijt Heilige Pflicht; Leben mup Leber ergzergen. 
3), Das ijt feliges Kindesreddht. 
C. Siehe ic) mache alles neu, Off. 21,5. Und ids verntag alles, 
PHU. 4, 13; Darum fet getreu bis an den Tod, fo follft du ewiges Le- 
‘hen erhalten. Off. 2, 10. | 


City-Wide Church Unions 
H. L. Streicu, Burrato, N. Y. 


In looking over the minutes of this year’s conferences it is in- 
teresting to note the number of resolutions calling for and encourag- 
ing city mission work. The Home Mission Board is directed to con- 
centrate its attention and efforts toward Christian work in our 
larger cities. 

This shows vision. It indicates an awakening to our great op- 
portunities. It appreciates our responsibilities. Tt expresses a de- 
sire to share in building God’s kingdom in these great centers of His 
people. 

We have often spoken of Inner Mission and pointed with pride 
to such activities in the large cities of Germany. Stoecker and his 
kind have been held up as great city missionaries doing wonderful 
things for the uplift of the masses. We have been told of the splen- 
did and efficient organization of the Church in these German cities 
to reach the afflicted, outcast, un-churched, wayward and fallen. 

And yet little has been done by our Church as a whole or by 
any of us individually in America along these lines. It is true that 
St. Louis has a Social Settlement and Chicago a City Missionary 
and Baltimore and Louisville Parish Workers, Deaconesses,—but 
what is that in view of the needs and opportunities in our large 
cities ! 

We would raise the question as to what we are doing for the 
community around our churches, for the down-town populace, for 
the transiénts, for the down and outs, for the under-world, for the 
wayward girl and pr odigal son in our cities? What are we doing 
‘individually and collectively along these lines? Are we obeying ae 
command, “Go ye into the highway and along the hedges?” 

In view of the fact that so little is being done and the fact 
that much should be done, we are offering this article on “City-Wide 

Church Unions in Our Large Evangelical Centers.” - 


Wary, 
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By Union we mean the uniting of our churches in any given 
city for the specific purpose of meeting needs as set forth aes to 
do city mission work in the sense of “Inner Mission.” 

To illustrate we refer you to such unions and oaventraalia of 
other denominations in every larger city where they have a number 
of churches. ‘They are banded together morally and usually legally 


_ to pursue the above indicated missionary activities and, of course, 


propagate their communion. The result is they grow in the number 
of churches and members, and are contributing their share in help- 
ing to make the community and city Christian. This is what we 
Evangelicals in every larger city should be doing. We work too 
separately, every man and church for himself. Thus we lose the 
benefit.and strength of united effort, and withhold our contribution 
toward community betterment. Such attitude results on the one 
hand in seclusion, perhaps in self-sufficiency, on the other in remain- 
ing an unknown factor among the forces of righteousness in the 
city. Neither result is desirable nor laudable. 
In our discussion of the subject let us speak first of the Reason ; 

secondly, the Objectives, and thirdly, the Organization of Iyangel- 
ical City-Wide Church Unions. « 


1. REASON 


The reason for, or why of a City-Wide Church Union hes in 
the Church itself, in its function; that is, in its mission or purpose. 

The function of the Church is religious culture ; that is, to make 
the development of religious life possible. ‘The mission of the. 
Church is to help men be religious, normally, intelligently, in a 
Christian way. 

The normal religious life is expressed thru worship and work; 
worship of God and work for God and man; service to God and man. 
The Church thus helps a man to come into proper relation to God 
and man; to appreciate and appropriate his God, and to love and 
serve his fellow-man. 

The Church is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, 
namely to bring God to man, and man to God; both in the right 
relation one to the other. The Church is thus the divine institution 
or agency instrumental in revealing God to man and helping man to: 
realize God and live in blessed communion with Him. 

No congregation or church is therefore organized for itself. It 
is established as an agency or medium by which and thra which 
man may express his religious life. : 

In this a church differs fundamentally frotti a society, club or 
fraternity. All these are organized primarily to serve the HHembers 
thereof. Not so the Church. While the church members are served, 
the Church is organized to serve others, to bring to them God, and 
the means of expressing their religious self thir worship and work. — 
It is true, too many churches anit pastors restrict and limit their: 
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services, responsibilities and functions to the membership of the 
church, and thus they are but little better than a club or worldly 
society, no different in this respect than any other worldly organiza- 
tion. 

Christ never called folks into His fellowship merely for the 
benefits they were to receive. They were always and only to be the 
agents, instrumentality thru which His Gospel or kingdom was to 
be brought to others. So the Church must be today, everywhere. 

The Pentecostal Church was never organized like most churches 
today for the benefit of the members, but as an organization to carry 
to others locally or to the uttermost parts of the earth the “Mighty 
things of God.” The apostles did not, like many pastors today, re- 
strict and limit their services and efforts to the care of their own 
members, nor did the members expect or demand such limited ser- 
vice of their pastors. They were rather public servants, preachers 
to all. And the Church was not an organization for self, but for 
propaganda purposes. 

And this unique function of the Church to help men be religious 
must and dare not be limited to membership nor restricted by ter- 
ritory, race, color or language. The Church is to help all men ex- 
press their religious self, bring God to them and them to God. . For 
all men need this relationship. 

Thus as the Church at large is to help all men to God, or bring 
the Gospel to all men; so the churches in a certain country, state, 
district, or city must in the same way and to the same extent be re- 
sponsible for the religious life of all the people of that country, 
state, district, or city. 

And in like manner the individual church is responsible—pro- 
viding it is functioning properly, working at its job—for the com- 
munity in which it is located. Thus my church. Immanuel of 
Buffalo, is responsible for the religious life of its community. So 
each one of our churches. 

And by expanding this principle of responsibility the churches 
of a certain section of the city are responsible for the religious life 
of that particular section. And going a step further, we the churches 
of a city, are responsible for the religious life of the whole city. 

Therefore churches of the «ame community, section, city, 
district, state, country, must needs by reason of their unique mission 
or purpose unite in some way, so that together they mect the re- 
ligious needs of their respective community or territory. 

And this union or co-operation becomes especially necessary by 
reason of the fact that often more than one church of the same or 
different denominations occupy the samme community or locality. 
They must thus seek some means of union or, at least, co-operation 
to meet the religious needs of their common community. This is 
equally true of the world-wide, country-wide and city-wide situation. 
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Only by evading its responsibility or failing in its purpose can 
a church,or any number of churches, or denominations refuse 
to unite or, at least, cooperate in some way to meet the religious 
needs of man. Here lies the reason for so much over-lapping and 
also over-looking in Christian work. The one big thing that the 
Inter-Church World Movement aims to eliminate. \ 

Here then, in meeting our obligation to the community, is the 
natural reason, based on the God-given function of the Church, for 
a City-wide Church Union for church work. 

To apply this to our case here in Buffalo, for example, it means 
that each one of our eighteen churches is equally responsible, to- 
gether with the many other churches within our borders for the 
religious life of the whole city. The same is true in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, ete. And we are false to the true 
mission of the Church, and shirking our duty if we refuse to assume 
our share of this responsibility. 

But to stop here would be to argue for one city-wide Church 
Union, such as the Federation of Churches is seeking to bring about. 
And we surely would include such a Union in our arguments. 
Indeed there would be no reason, nor room, for any other or more 
unions if the Church were one. 

Denominationalism however calls for an added factor: to 
what has already been said. Denominationalism stands for a 
certain type or kind of religious life, or mode of worship. Thus 
the Church represented thru denominationalism seeks to help men 
express their religious life according to the creed or doctrines of 
that particular denomination. In as far as the particular Church 
is true to its creed it becomes responsible not only for the religious 
needs of a community in general, but according to its own policy 
and principles in particular. Thus each communion is seeking to 
have men express their religious life according to its interpretation. 
By so doing the denominations are only true to their own convictions. 

Thus we Evangelical, if true to our Church, must seek to help 
men express their sehen life according to our way in our individ- 
ual communities, and, collectively, we must do the same for the 
whole city and country. 

Here again we find in the Church with its denominationalism 
the natural reason for cooperatoin and city-wide Church Unions. 

To summarize then, the reason for a City-wide Church Union 
lies in the unique function or mission of the Church to meet the re- 
ligious needs of the city; and for an Evangelical City-wide Church 
Union, in our particular responsibility to help men to worship in an 
Fivangelical way. 

‘To avoid unnecessary discussion, let us add here that the writer 
is not unmindful of exceptions to above general conclusions. That 
under certain circumstances churches by reason of nationality or lan- 
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guage are limited, at least for a time, in their activities and responsi- 
bilities, being restricted to people of a certain tongue or race. So we 
might in the past have been excused from participating in community 
or city-wide activities. While this may still be true in some few out- 
of-way places, it surely is no longer true of our churches in the larger 
cities. Neither race nor language longer hinder us in meeting our 
full responsibility toward the religious life round about us. The 
Home Mission Board, no doubt, has this in mind in its emphatic 
recommendation that the stress should no longer be laid on “Ger- 
man” but on “Evangelical” in home missionary work. 


Now other denominations have long ago realized and sought to 
imeet their responsibility for the religious needs of our larger cities. 
This is true not only of the Catholic Church, but also of the Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and the rest. 
They all have some form of City Union or organization, the pur- 
pose of which is to bring to the whole people of the city their par- 
ticular form of Christian life. Where we have some form of city- 
wide church organization, (except perhaps St. Louis), we limit the 
organization to some particular form of activity, for instance, dea- 
coness work, orphanage, parish work, old folks homes, etc. ; but do 
not include all for which the Church ‘of a community is responsible. 
Or even where we have some form of Union there are always some. 
churches and pastors that refuse to unite and cooperate, a after 
all the work is carried by only a few. a 


Take for instance Buffalo, and we use Buffalo as an illustration 
because we know it best. But what we say of Buffalo is in a large 
sense or wholly true of Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and others of our large centers. In Buffalo, with our eigh- 
teen churches, and rated as the largest denomination numerically, 
we stand as one of the very few, if not alone, as the Church that is 
not seeking unitedly to meet the religious needs of the city at large. 

We each look only after our own little or big parish, and, perhaps, 
only after our members. Over against us are the united bodies of 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and others seeking to claim their 
share of, and to meet their responsibility for the religious welfare 
of the whole city. As a result they grow as to churches, members, 
power and are known as the religious factors i in the city ; we however 
remain unknown and unfelt. 

Of course, if it is true that a church is only for its few mem- 
bers, and if we are to stand on “Multum non multi,’—then my con- 
clusions and arguments are wrong. So then are all missionary activ- 
ities. And to judge from the interest in some quarters in the latter 
one might so conclude. And let us add with all kindness this has 
been the sin of our Church. Individualism and Provincialism, each 
for himself, “the Synod be hanged,” and as for cooperation and un- 
ion, “what’s the use?” 


‘ 
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But, Brethren, if the Church of Jesus Christ is responsible for 
the religious welfare of all men, and we are of the Church of Christ, 
then we cannot any longer be content to labor in our individual fields 
only, limiting ourselves and churches to our few or many members. 
We must have greater visions, larger fields of service, and nothing 
less than the world must be our parish, to say nothing of the city in 
which we live. 

2. THE OBJECTIVES 

Now-in specializing the religious needs of a community or city 
that cooperation or a union can best, or only, adequately meet, we 
come to our second part, The Objectives of a City-wide Church Un- 
i0n. 

What would be the object or mission of such a City Union? We 
would here refer to only a few objectives. Many more might be in- 
cluded. Again our illustration will largely be drawn from our own 
city of Buffalo. But we ask you in each case to substitute your own 
city. 

1. Mission Churches. We said it is the duty of the Church to 
meet the religious needs of men. To do this churches are needed 
in all sections where men live. As new city sections are populated, 
new churches are needed. Thus Mission Churches must be estab- 
lished. ) 

Who is to do this? Few individual churches can assume this 
task alone. But every individual church in the city is responsible 
for such a church in that new section. Thus by united efforts thru 
some sort of Union the responsibility of each is met. None evades 
nor misses its responsibility. 

Catholics, Episcopalians, Methodists, Lutherans, and others, 
all seek by their cooperation or Union to supply each new section 
of a city with the means of religious worship. They build a chapel 
or church. Do we? Have we a city organization that has as one of 


its objectives just this work? What we have is the District Mission - 


Board. But the trouble here is, either they are not in the city where 
the church is needed, or fail to get the cooperation of the city 
churches, or when they do finally come, it is too late, others have 
gotten ahead. And not in a few cases, opposition is met with on 
the part of the older city churches. All this because the city churches 


are not united and pledged for just such work. Individualism thus, 


plays havoc. The result is that we have added few churches in our 
large centers in the past years. 

For example, we in Buffalo have added within the last twenty 
years three new churches. But one of these is a separation from an- 
other, the other two are the work of single men. Thus no church 
established by us as the results of united efforts, Yet the city has 
grown by the hundred of thousands, and new sections have been 
opened by the score. Think of your own city in this connection. 


So iia 
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In the same period in Buffalo, the Methodists have added four- 


teen churches and the Baptists ten, and other denominations in like 
proportion. They did this and could only do this because they are 
organized for just that kind of work and do not wait till their Dis- 
trict or State Mission Board comes and does the work. Their organi- 
zation not only plans for such work but also provides a large amount 
of the cost of such new churches. We could likewise if properly or- 
ganized in City-wide Unions. 

Such Evangelical Unions would thru its respective (say Real 
Estate or Building) committee, made up largely of lay business men, 
watch the opening of new sections, secure options on land or buy 
when still cheap, and in due time raise funds and build a chapel, 
or parish house. The Union would in cooperation with District 
Board thus assume the mission work within the city. 

Funds could be secured for such local work from many sources 
that would never be forthcoming for District or Home Mission work 
at large. But we shall say more about the finances below. 

2. Another objective of the Union would be the Spiritual 
Needs of the Down-Town Populace. Are we not with others 
equally responsible for the spiritual welfare of the thousands that 
dwell in the rooming and apartment houses, hotels and clubs in 
our down-town sections? These folks will never, or rarely come to 
our churches located up-town. We must go to them, find some way 
of ministering unto them, a hundredfold more needy than most of 
our members. 

The problem here is most difficult to solve. But we dare not 
shirk it. One way of meeting the needs of these down-town people 
is the down-town church, which can, however, rarely be self-support- 
ing. It has no regular membership to depend upon. It serves those 
that come and go. Thus such a church must be supported by the 
other churches thru the Union. What have we in any of our large 
centers ever done for these, our downtown brethren? 

In Buffalo nearly all the other denominations have a down-town 
church or mission, and thus in a measure seek to reach these tran- 
sients. Socialists and others of their kind have their soap-box preach- 
ers in these centers. Why not we Evangelicals? 

3. A third objective would be Rescue Mission Work among 
the derelicts of society, the down-and-outs, the under-world. We 
. leave this work to the Salvation Army, Volunteers of America, in- 
dividuals like Jerry McAuley, Trotter and others. 

Yet has the Church no responsibility toward the iost sheep, the 
wandering son, the wayward girl? Are there no Evangelicals among 
these fallen? Unfortunately the Church has too often and too long 
closed her ears to this crying need. 

Should not denominations in larger centers do this work, have 
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a rescue mission of their own, or combine with others on such work ?- 


In either case it could be best done thru the Union. 


4. In the fourth place there are the great spiritual needs in 
the various Public Institutions; the sick in the hospitals, the crim- 
inals in the jails, the prisoners in the penitentiaries, the orphans, 
crippled and.aged in the various homes. Who is to look after these ? 
True there may be a chaplain for the penitentiary, but what of the 


rest of the institutions referred to above? The Catholics, of course, ' 


are ever ready and active in just this kind of Christian work, and we 
know why. Other denominations too have hospital pastors, city 
missionaries and parish workers. But what is the Evangelical 
Church in Buffalo and other larger centers doing for these out- 
casts? Weare glad to note that Chicago has a city missionary and 
is securing a hospital pastor. But these have not the support of all 


the churches. A City-Wide Union is needed. Baltimore and Louis-’ 


ville have parish workers supported by all the churches. And St. 
Louis, no doubt, does some of this work. But on the whole we are 
not carrying on this Institutional Work in a uniform, all-inclusive, 
organized way. 

Are we going to continue to pass these unfortunate by, like the 
priest and the Levite, and leave it forever for the § Samaritan? Alone 
-we can or will not do this work. Together, thru a Union we can and 
would do our share. 

5. The Foreigners offer another objective for the Union. Here 
they are by the thousands at our very doors, in many cases crowding 
out our people and causing our churches to move. Haye we no re- 
sponsibility for the religious needs of these people? Have we noth- 
ing to offer them spiritually? We have so long and so largely failed 
to send God’s Gospel to them over-seas, now God has sent them to 
us. Shall we continue to say, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Many 
of us, and our own fathers came from across the seas. How much 
the more we should be eager and willing to help these other strang- 
ers among us. Did not a Mr. Richard Bigelow and other Americans 
assist our Church in her beginnings? (See Schory’s Geschichte, pg. 
15). Our oldest and largest Buffalo church was started by Presby- 
terians. Should we not be helping these present-day foreigners ? 

In every large city you will find other denominations carrying 
on work among foreigners, establishing and supporting churches 
for them. What have we, except the Russian church in Chicago? 
Yet the foreign problem needs no better solution than the Gospel 
of the Evangelical Church. 


'Phe writer is seeking to interest his own people in this work - 


among the thousands of Poles, Hungarians, Russians, Roumanians, 
et al., directly around his church. But what can a single church 
do among so many? A Union could handle the work. - proof, 
other denominations in Buffalo do. 
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Here we have at least five kinds of work a Union could and 
should do, all of which the Church is responsible for. As sincere 
members and leaders in the Church we must frankly face these 
tasks, and bring to them our earnest efforts. We would be untrue 
to our calling and faithless to the cause if we continue to neglect 
these obligations. ‘ 

III. OrGanizatTion 


In the third place, we shall now discuss the organization of 
such a Union. If we are convinced that we have a duty in this direc- 
tion, and see the task before us, the question then is, how to do it. 

Let us say at once that we do not assume to say just how such 
a Union is best organized, financed and operated. We can only 
point to other such unions, and merely add our suggestions. 

This shall be done under three heads: Membership, Manage- 
ment, and Money or Finances. 

1. Membership. Naturally every church would be represented 
in the membership of such a Union, if the Union is to be really rep- 
resentative and have the interest and support of all Evangelical peo- 
ple and churches in a particular city. Indeed we would say that, 
by virtue of being an Evangelical church, they would be a member of \ 
the Union even as they are of the District Conference or Synod and 
its organizations. 

The only question is whether each church should be represented 
only by the pastor and a certain number of members according to 
the membership of the church, or whether every member ‘of every 
Evangelical church in the community concerned should he consid- 
ered a member of the Union also. 

Some unions are constituted according to the former, some ac- 
cording to the latter way. 

It would seem to us that the latter—every member of every 
church a member of the union—would have many advantages over 
the former. By considering every member of every church a mem- 
ber of the Union you have just so many more interested persons, a 
most desirable advantage. It would make all feel their responsibil- 
ity, enlist their services, call for their support, arid assure their co- 
operation. The work would be the work of the whole Evangelical 
membership of the city, and call for their efforts and support as 
does their individual church. 

We therefore favor this all-inclusive membership. 

Rights of voting and holding office could be adjusted and ar- 
ranged as now in our individual churches. 

2. Management. The supervision of the Union would be in 
the hands of a Board of Directors, elected in general annual meet- 
ing from the general membership, but so that at least one be from 
every church. I would not limit election of officers to those selected 
and nominated by the individual congregations for it would limit 


\ 
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the choice and exclude many able persons, tho churches could nom- 
inate candidates. For example, not all interested in such a Union 
might be in a congregational meeting or thought of at time of selec- 
tion. Take for instance our District conferences, they do not always, 
and often not by far, represent our churches. But as stated above, 
at least, one from each church should be in the Board. 

This Board might consist of twenty-four or thirty-six members 
according to the number of churches involved. 

This Board would organize itself into an Executive Committee 
or Board of Control, like our Seminary Board, and corps of officers 
who would have charge of supervision and execution of the work of 
the Union. The Board would meet monthly or bi-monthly to hear 


» 


and act on reports of Executive Committee, officers and committees, 


‘and transact necessary business. An executive Secretary or Super- 


intendent would be the acting and official head of the organization. 

Once a quarter or twice a year, perhaps once with a banquet, a 
general meeting of all members and friends would be held at which 
the Board thru the Executive Secretary, officers and committees 
would report of the work done in a covered period, and present plans 


for the future. Once a year the election of the Board of Directors 


would be held in connection with these meetings. 

The Union should be incorporated with charter so as to receive 
bequests and make contracts. 

Just how many paid officers there should be, would have to be 
determined by the scope and growth of the work done. 

3. Money or Finances. Finally, as to the money problem or 
financing of the Union, we would propose both the Apportionment 
System among the churches concerned according to their size and 
wealth, and Individual Contribution, solicited or voluntary. I 
would lay much stress on the latter. There are many among us as 
among other denominations who will give larger sums for local work 
of this kind of which they are a part, and in which they are perhaps 
officers, or committee-men. Solicitation of such personal gifts would 
have to be planned and annually sought for systematically. Even 
outsiders could be approached with success for such a community, 
city-wide work. 

There should also come to the Union all Home Mission moneys 
for mission churches within the bounds of the Union. Furthermore, 
I feel sure that individuals within the District outside of the city 
would be found ready and willing to give for a work so close to 
their doors. 

Here let us add that we surely will not hesitate to organize 
such needed Unions because of the financial side of the question. 
None of us as churches or people are giving nearly what we should. 
Dr. Patterson of the Baptist Union of Buffalo told us that the Bap- 
tists of the city are giving about $7 per member a year for the City 
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Union work over and above what they give for their denominational 
work. The budget of this Baptist Union runs between $15-20,000 
a year. 

In the Methodist Centenary Drive the average per member a 
a year for the next five years will be $6.18 for benevolences. We’re 
hardly giving 60 cents a-member for beneyolences. So compared 
with others, we have much room for growth in giving. There should 
therefore be money enough for work of a City-Union. 

By-Propucrs 

In closing, I would point to some By-Products of such City- 
wide mission work. It would most surely train lay workers and 
leaders. And there is no greater need in the Evangelical Church. 
How few of our big business laymen are conversant with and active 
in work of our Church? When we are asked for representative men 
or women for community purposes or interdenominational activi- 
ties, we are oft ashamed to say we have none. Yet we have represen- 
tative business and professional men among our members, oft prom- 
inent in the community otherwise, yet they are unfamiliar with the 
extent of our Church activities. This is because they have never 
had a part in the work, or the task big enough has ever been offered 
them. Here is a work that appeals to the big men of other churches 
and secures their time, talents and treasuries. It would do the same 
for the laymen of the Evangelical Church. What a gain such an ac- 
tive, supervising leadership ° would mean and do for our Church! 

And let me say right here that, on the one hand, we would not 
fear such leadership and supervision on the part of the laymen. 
There would still be plenty for us pastors to do in the breaking of 
the bread. (Acts 6: 1-6). Other churches with such active laymen 
have highest regard for their pastors, and in churches the size of St. 
Peter’s of Buffalo or Chicago pay from $5,000 to $7,000 a year sal- 
ary, as evidence of-their estimation of their pastors worth and his 
place as leader. 

On the other hand, we e need not fear that such a City Union 
would add work to our alteady overburdened shoulders. For we are 
right here trying to show that this work, if we allow it, should and 
will be largely done by the laymen. We pastors will need only to 
direct and guide them. They would in time assume the whole re- 
sponsibility and burden. This is done in other Unions. We have 
in the past assumed too much of the burden, the people were and still 
are willing. Asa result we often broke down, grew discouraged, and 
thus are not now willing to organize new work for fear of the burden 
_ it may mean to us pastors. Let us learn by our mistakes and fail- 

ures of the past. Make the Union an affair of the laymen, and we 
will have trained leaders in our Church. 


ConcLUSsION 
" Having shown the need of such City-Wide Unions and the man- 
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ner in which they could be organized and managed, we close with 
an appeal to pastors and churches in every one of our large centers 
neither to shirk or neglect this responsibility in meeting the spirit- 
ual needs of the people in the cities. 

Finally, it should be the work of the Home Mission Board to 
plan, recommend and push such Unions, for the work of such Un- 
ions falls naturally within the province of the Home Mission Board. 
They would promote the work of this Board in the cities as nothing 
else has done or can do. 


The Miraculous in the Bible 


(This paper was read by the Editor before a body of ministers. ) 


When Bishop Butler (of “Analogy” fame) wrote his celebrated 
defense of, natural religion in general, and Christianity in particu-’ 
lar, in order to force a deistic philosophy and loose society to a sober 
and earnest consideration of the claims of religion, he still advanced 
the miracles of the Bible among the evidences of Christianity. He 
tried, indeed, to vindicate their reality in several ways, for instance, 
by a reference to the simple, unadorned style in which they were 
written, being mentioned incidentally, without any special emphasis, 
the same as the other parts of the Biblical record, as tho they were 
the commonest things in the world: but then he found in them a 
corroboration of its teachings not to be belittled or gainsayed. 

We of today have to pursue an opposite course. | Instead of. be- 

ing able to convince the world of the truth of our religion by pointing 
to its miracles, we see ourselves brought to the necessity to prove the 
reality of the miracles and the miraculous by the sanity, reasonable- 
ness and excellence of the rest of the biblical faith, and on the 
‘ground that for some indisputable, great facts that fall under com- 
mon observation a miraculous explanation is the only satisfactory 
one. It is not difficult to detect the causes that have brought this 
change about. 

A critical philosophy from Spinoza down to Hegel has caused 
its guns to play on the fortress of miraculous theology from all sides, 
and in the opinion of many reduced it to ruins, or at least made it 
untenable. Spinoza denies their metaphysical possibility, for as a 
pantheist he does not know of a God distinct from nature, thru 
whose agency such breaches of the order of nature could take place. 

Hume combats their historical trustworthiness. He says, “No 
testimony can be accepted which contradicts a uniform experience,” 
a position which Paley in his Evidence of Christianity attacks with 
great skill. (Recall his assumed case of twelve reliable and compe- 
tent men uniformity testifying to the reality of one incident, say the 
raising of Lazarus, would it be sufficient proof?) Kant is of the 
opinion that miracles are without any practical usefulness. Since 
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_ the main object of religion is to enable man to lead a moral life, no 


miracles are needed, for his own reason teaches him the wisdom of 
complying with the demand of the “categorical imperative” that he 
finds in his bosom. Schleiermacher says, “Miracles have no religious 
significance.” No surprising position for him to take, for, aside 
from other considerations, there is never entirely wanting a strong 
pantheistic undercurrent in his system. According to Hegel mir- 
acles have no evidential value. Certainly not, for his creative brain 
evolves the universe out of the idea, without any external sources of 
miraculous or other character. Religion was to him only the pictor- 
ial representation of the idea, a view which is bound to reduce the 
actual facts of the faith to mere symbols. 

_ The Tubingen school of theologians, following in the track of 
their great luminary, Hegel, discern in the narratives of the miracles 
a threefold mixture; real occurrences, where such were possible on 
naturalistic principles ; legendary myths, springing up spontaneously 
out of the fertile soil of faith; and inventions pure and simple, as in 
the case of most of John’s miracles. 

With the breastworks of the miraculous position thus carried 
by the attacks of speculative philosophy, it seemed an easy thing for 
the natural science of the nineteenth century by bringing into action 
its artillery of the most modern improved type, to force the defen- 
ders of the faith, shut up as they were already in their last citadel, 
to complete and unconditional surrender. The last fifty to seventy- 
five years have seen a marvelous development of the exact sciences. 
The world had grown weary of the deductive method which seemed 
to spin a whole world-system out of such flimsy material as the spec- 
ulative idea and explained the universe by a process of logical reas- 
oning without once stirring from the seclusion of the study. The 
pendulum swung around to the other side. The human mind began 
to try the solution of the phenomena of nature by the inductive 
method, using the powers and instruments of minute and careful 


observation, and reaching out by patient, accurate, unbiased research | 


and comparison, (or combination,) after the underlying, ultimate 
law. Charles Darwin, the king of observers, is the apostle of the new 
science. The process of observation which was tried with marvelous 
success in one or a few branches of the domain of natural science 
was extended to the whole, and at last there was built up a complete 
and comprehensive view of the universe, its origin and history, 
which seemed to dislodge the divine and miraculous from the last 
position which it was thought to hold by inalienable right, and which 
had been deemed impregnable during the fierce storms of centuries 
and the corroding process of millenniums. They had also this great 
advantage of the philosophers of the speculative school that their 
teachings seemed to be wholly resulting from exact observation, while 
with the others the spirit of a priori assumption, or logic running 
riot had been objectionable: to sane minds of a practical turn. 


eed poe 
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The kernel of the so-called evohidonaye view of the’ Soria is 
this that it claims to give a wholly natural explanation of the world, 
to the exclusion of every divine, supernatural, or miraculous agency. 


It has to invest the original cell out of which the universe unfolds it- - 
self into millions of forms, with marvelous powers, the source of — 
which it cannot explain ; ae this once given, the rest is easy. In - 


unbroken process, by slow stages and infinitesimal gradations, comes 
the whole world of beings, inanimate and animate, its classes, or- 
ders, families, genera, species and varieties into existence, by various 
laws and the play of resident, inherent forces only. A grand spec- 
tacle of evolution, as foreshadowed and prefigured in the history of 
the individual from the germ, the hen from the egg, or in the growth 
of the tree from the root to the trunk and all the ramifications of 
the crown. 


The evolutionary theory has had a most far-reaching influence 


on all branches of general and scientific knowledge, not only on nat- ~ 


ural history, but also on general history, philosophy and theology. 
There are indications that it has reached its crest. Some time ago 
a book appeared entitled “At the Deathbed of Darwinism.” Yet, 


with the spokesmen of science, it still reigns to a great extent with. 


undisputed sway, and still longer will it take till the rank and file 
of their followers will begin to realize that its dictates are not final. 
It is generally so, and not at all surprising, that a system, when bur- 
ied by its foremost promoters and advocates in the upper stages of 
scientific society, experiences a resurrection among the unthinking 
multitude. So was infidelity a theory of the savants and a fad of 
the courtiers in the time of Louis XV., but in the next generation 
the submerged masses, the artisans and peasants, drew the practical 
consequences of the philosophical principles of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, while among the upper classes the reaction already set in 
towards the supernatural and even towards clericalism. And again 
in a similar way did the Socialists of Ger mnELy frankly admit, “You 
Liberals have given us the ideas and we make the practical applica- 
tion to the present state of society.”” The discomfited Liberals would 
gladly now repudiate their own offspring. 


Under these circumstances must the defenders of a miraculous 
faith feel that they cannot float with the current, but that their 


fight will largely be one against the spirit of the age. The situation _ 


is a critical one. The believer in the Christian religion feels instinc- 


tively that to give up the miraculous would be to give up the very 


soul of his spiritual life and the backbone of his faith. At the same 
time he is himself thoroly imbued with the tendencies and modes of 


thinking of the time and more or less in harmony with the ideals 
of the age. He admires the achievements of modern science, he does - 


not claim for his own realm an exemption from the general sway 
of the laws of nature. So we notice that quite a few are resorting 
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to a kind of compromise. They are not prepared to have the mira- 
culous element eliminated altogether, but they are ready to abandon 
all the outposts that are not absolutely necessary. They say they 
will not dogmatize on the mode of creation, if evolution will let 
_ them keep the Creator. They are ready to make liberal concessions 
in regard to much of the rest of the miraculous, if their main de- 
fenses remain safe from attack. They are willing to sacrifice the 
nature miracles for instance, if the opponents will let them have 
those of healing, and if these must also go, they will be satisfied if 
they can keep the resurrection. That is a position wholly unsatis- 
factory, inviting the indignation of the faithful and the scorn of the 
other side, as when David Strauss sneeringly says: “The domain 
of religion is being narrowed down by the advance of science as the 
territory of the Red Indian by the advance of civilization.” 

_ We are by no means disposed to admit this and will endeavor 
to show in the following pages that we are well able to defend the 
miraculous element of our religion, that it is an integral part of our 
faith as of the Bible, that the Christian religion would not have be- 
come what it is without it, and that it alone makes possible a ra- 
tional conception and explanation of Christianity, that here alone 
is to be found the best solution for the highest problems and the most 
satisfactory provision for the deepest needs of the human mind. 


Miracles are “events in'the natural world, but out of its es- 
tablished order and possible only by the intervention and exertion 
of Divine power” (Stand. Dict.) ;.or as another writer says: 
“Hyvents out of the common course of nature and not explicable by 
natural laws.” We notice that in the latter definition the positive 
side is not stated, but it is implied. Now the very nature of our re- 
ligion, purporting to be a product of revelation, introduces a mir- 


aculous element right at the threshold of the discussion. Revelation 


—let us try to get an adequate and clear view of this astounding 


word and the most audacious claim implied in it. Revelation, ety-, 


mologically considered, is the act of unveiling. The subject of the 
unveiling process is meant to, be the Deity. The Christian religion 
claims to be the vehicle of a unique revelation of God, and the Bible 
to be the depositary of this revelation. We do not go so far as to 
say, there is no revelation of any kind or any religious truth outside 
of the pale of Christianity. It is well known that the earlier Chris- 
tian thinkers, trained and brought up as they were under the philo- 
sophical teaching of ancient Greece and fond of their old masters, 
never befouled the nest that had sheltered them as fledgelings. It 
was a favorite thought of theirs that the “aspirations of pagan phil- 
osophy after God were prompted by the eternal word speaking in 
_. their hearts.” Justin Martyr says: “There is always a seed of di- 
vine reason in man.” Origen distinguishes a two-fold revelation, 
‘one of the conscience and one of the Bible. Out of the former the 
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heathen drew their spermata aletheias, seed thoughts of the truth 
(ep. also his “stromateis”, a harmony of the ideas of Christianity 
and philosophy. The book itself is lost). But this revelation is in- 
sufficient, subject to degeneration, and it did degenerate. It yielded 
for the most part only the negative result to prove that the world in 
its own way could not attain to the true knowledge of God, as Paul 
says, 1 Cor. 12: “After the world by wisdom knew‘ not God, it. 
pleased God to save the world by the foolishness of preaching,” (of 
the cross). 

The contention is, then, that God, forseeing this result, deter- 
mined to reveal himself in a special way, and to do it in such a man- 
ner as to keep the record of this revelation, to preserve it intact and 
reliable, to be available for all future times and to become the text. 
book of all the nations that were to come in contact with it. The 
chosen vessel to receive such revelation is Israel and the text book, is 
the Bible. 

The purpose of this great plan was, as was said before, divine 
self-revelation. This self-revelation could not haye for its object the 
satisfaction of the intellectual needs of man only. God, being the 

source of all life and goodness, must by communicating himself to 
man influence all his powers, mind, will and sensibilities, re-create 
what was corrupt, cleanse what was impure, and quicken what was 
dead. The ultimate object of divine self-revelation is thus redemp- 
tion. 

What philosophy could not do for the world, that God did for 
Israel by entering into a relation with them that was not vouchsafed 
to any other nation. It is not claimed for Israel that it possessed 
ereater aptitude for the task, but that it enjoyed greater privileges. 
“For what nation is there so great who hath God so nigh unto them 
as the Lord our God is in all things that we call upon him for?” 
Deut. 4: 7. The men who were the agents of this divine revelation 
—seers, prophets, when professionally exercising this function, or 
ordinary men, shepherds, cowherds, priests, singers, kings, generals, 
were in various ways approached and influenced (inspired) by God, 
but made so absolutely sure of the divine origin of their message 
that they never hesitated to proclaim it with a “thus saith the Lord.” 
They never confounded them with their own reasonings or with the 
discoveries of their own minds, which might have had their origin 
in the wishes and hopes of their hearts. They were willing not only 
to die for it, but to drag out a weary existence and bear the life- 
long ignominy of being thought. enemies of their own country, if 
need be, in obedience to the divine command. I refrain from cit- 
ing references but will allude at least to the ease of Jeremiah, ch. 
1, his call, and ch. 20, so memorable in picturing the fierce struggle 

_ of the prophet under the unbearable burden and the sovereign, con- 
straining power of the divine voice in the conscience: “Then I said 
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I will not make mention of Him, nor speak any more in His name. 
But His word was in my heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, 
and | was weary with forbearing and could not stay.” 

Of course, there have been fanatics at all times, and in all 
climes, and many wild vagaries of half-crazed dreamers or bold im- 
postors from Mohammed to Dowie have been attributed to divine or- 
igin, but we shall presently apply ourselves to the task of showing 


that this is not a case in point. It has also been often advanced that ' 


the Semitic races possessed a special aptitude for ‘religion and that 
this is the explanation of their importance in the history of religion. 
That was for instance Renan’s (life of Jesus) argument, but the 
Bible and comparative religion disprove that view on every page. 

Philosophy has long ago decreed that the claim of a special 
final revelation being given to Israel is against the regular and uni- 
versal course pursued by the power that shapes the destinies and 
distributes the mental qualifications of the peoples. Nor can evo- 
dution ever admit that at any time a moral and spiritual equipment 
should have been vouchsafed to an individual or nation which could 
never be surpassed in the onward march of the race. But such is 
the belief of the Christian, and the time is still distant when he will 
be forced to award the palm of supremacy to a higher claimant. 

Revelation does not posit a relation of God to man which is 
absolutely without parallel or precedent in human experience. Every 
religious person knows what it is to have intercourse with God in 
prayer, but prayer viewed as a dialog, not as a monolog, prayer em- 
bracing not only the aspiration of the heart after God, but also the 
granting of this aspiration by an unmistakable, divine answer: “I 
waited patiently for the Lord; and He inclined unto me, and heard 
my cry. He brought me up out of the pit and set my feet upon a 
rock.” Psalm 40. 

In the divine relation to the subject of revelation this assurance 
of divine interposition as received in prayer, is intensified to the 
highest degree, and then (and this is never to be overlooked,) di- 
vine revelation in the true sense is spoken of in the Bible only in 
connection with the whole history of God’s self-communication. 

The Bible does not relate detached experiences of individuals 
and sporadic occurrences of miraculous acts strung up on a thread 
like the tales of the Arabian Nights, but it gives a connected history 
which has for its theme the. gradual self-revelation of God. Thru 
self-revelation He prepares in Israel a congenial soil. Within that 

eople He uhfolds His mysteries thru chosen vessels of grace. Here 


he establishes a form of worship and all institutions of a positive » 


religion until this process finds its consummation in Christ. In Him 
dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and He pours out this 
fulness into the church, which is the human permanent result of 
God’s self-revealing and the instrument of its spreading over the 


universe. 


s/f 
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Summing up what we have said on the revelation character of 


the Bible we would say that the process of the divine self-communi- 
cation is called revelation, that the way in which it was done is by 
inspiration, that the record of this is the Bible, and the fruit and re- 
sult the Christian church with its precursor, 0. T. Israel. This is 
an exalted and unique claim for the Bible and it would seem hard 
to prove it. Secular criticism will only grant us that we have in the 
Bible the literary creations of a race gifted with a peculiar genius 
for religion, the same as we have in Homer’s works the legacy‘of the 
Greek genius for poetry. 

The authoritative declarations of the prophets are said to be 
hyperbolical expressions of persons possessed of rare moral earnest- 
ness, and their supernatural pretensions are rated as the natural 
language of men of a highly emotional race with a preference for 
the figurative way of speaking. 


To all of these objections and interpretations we say “no!” 


_. And the only proof of the reality of its claims we adduce is the char-> 


acter of its contents. Where, in all the range of literature is there 
such a book as this? Where, in all the sacred writings of ancient 
religions and_ peoples, is there such an exalted form of Monotheism, 


-and at the same time, a Monotheism so full of hfe; “not a bold ab- 


straction or a bloodless phantom,’ (Kautzsch) but one throbbing 
with creative life, love, sympathy; an inexhaustible source of com- 
fort; a pillar of strength; a generator of deathless enthusiasm? 
Where is there to be found a Monotheism so thoroly ethical, giving 
us a God whose throne is holiness and His scepter righteousness, as 
the God of Moses and the prophets? Where such a marvelous knowl- 
edge of the human heart that lays it bare even to the most secret 
springs of its hidden life, and also meeting and satisfying its most 
vital needs and highest aspirations? Such fruit has never grown on 
the tree of heathenism, therefore we are justified in saying: “God’s 
hand has planted it in a soil of His-own choosing and preparing,. 
and, furthermore, every one can make his own test of the most prac- 
tical kind, an argumentum and hominem of the most personal char- 
acter. If he will open his ear to the divine voice speaking from these: 
pages he will find that all that is good in him be quickened to new 
life, and all that is bad will be subdued and forced out. Of course, 
things of this kind can not be demonstrated like a mathematical 
proposition. They require susceptibility and a sincere love of truth, 
and also the feeling of the necessity of a guiding hand. . But whoso- 


ever will do the will of God, i. e., he who comes to it with an honest 
purpose and a sense of his limitations, will see whether these things: 


are of God or not. 

When we have said so much of the divine side and element in 
the Bible it will not he misunderstood if we remark in passing, that 
it has also a human side like all other books, that for this reason it 
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is a proper subject of critical investigation, and that in the course 
of such investigation many discoveries have been made which have 
materially modified the traditional view of the Bible and the extent 
to which it is to be regarded as a product of revelation. 


We propose now in the following pages briefly to discuss some 
of the miraculous features of fundamental importance, and to show, 
in treating them, that the miraculous principle is the only rational 
one for the interpretation of the grand subjects we are confronted 
with, and that naturalistic modes of explanation, without removing 
the real crux of the difficulty, leave unexplained and even untouched 


_ the very kernel of the problem. 


We start with the biblical cosmogony, for it comes first, not only 
in point of time, but also in point of rank and significance. - The 
question, as to how the universe with all its phenomena originated, 
has engaged the interest of philosophy since it first began to move its 
wings. But, however much Greek philosophy differed on the kind 
of matter out’ of which the earth was formed, the existence of matter 
itself was always pre-supposed, and to this day and the latest stage 
of the evolutionary period has the existence, and, therefore, the 
eternity, of matter always been, if not a dogma, at least a working 
hypothesis in philosophical systems. It was left for the Bible to 


speak here the bold, the grand, the satisfying, the berating word! 


We do not say that the idea of the Creator is foreign, to the Baby- 
lonian cosmogonies, for instance, but we do say that the cosmogonies 
of non-biblical origin are as different from those of Genesis as the 
unbridled: ravings “and wild fancies of a madman differ from the 
clear, sober but sublitne ideas of the man of genius. The simplicity 
and dignity of the Biblical account, together. with some remarkable 
characteristics, as the arrangement of the six days’ work, so strik- 
ingly in harmony with even the latest teachings of science, the po- 
sition of man at the head of the creation and the explanation of his 
superiority, the transcendency of the deity and at the same time His 
sympathetic relation to the works of His hand, the majesty of the 
language which puts in the plainest form the most tremendous 
truths, all these things invest it with a peculiar grandeur, a never 
fading glory, a matchless and overwhelming charm, ‘To account for 
these excellences in any other way than by the assumption of divine ~ 
revelation acting on the cosmogonic material in existence, freeing it 
from all mythological, polytheistic and fantastic elements and rais- 
ing it to a height sky-high above all its competitors, ix utterly im- 
possible. It furnishes at the same time the adequate, ultimate cause 
for the existence of nature’s grand and boundless reaini. Hyolution 
evolves everything out of the original cell, but where this cell came 
from it cannot tell. Darwin thought that life was breathed into it 
by the Creator, but his followers are grieved at this concession, Al- 
tho it is gratifying to us to note that even he could not get a start- 
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ing point without positing a creator, we are by no means taken 
with the mode of creation which he proposes. We would rather, 
following Genesis, choose a series of creative and, therefore, miracu- 
lous acts as the beginnings of newer and higher forms of life than 
one primitive miracle out of which the rest of the creation evolves 
in a natural way. And it seems that the world in general is waking 
up out of its infatuation for the Darwinian view. The evolutionary 
conception of the origin of species from one root-form by differen- 


- tiation and adaptation, has never advanced beyond the stage of a the- 


ory, and indications are getting more numerous all the time that the 
men of science are emancipating themselves from the shackles of its 
dogmatic speculations, and will distinguish more clearly in the fu- 
ture between observed facts and doubtful inferences, between es- 
tablished results of scientific research and bold dicta of the philos- 
ophers and demigods of natural science. When that will have been 
accomplished, it will seem preposterous to many, perhaps, that the 
naturalistic miracles of the eternity of matter, of spontaneous gener- 
ation, of the growth of the conscious from the unconscious, -and, in 


the last analysis, of the origin of the soul from matter, should have 


appealed to them more, than that the infinite created the finite, that 
the living God breathed into man a soul, that the voice of his con- 
science, his moral nature, is the heritage of his birthright, as of one 
made in the divine image. But outside of the Bible these questions 
will remain as sphynx-like and inscrutable as before, and no Oedipus 


- will appear to solve them till the world will be humble enough to 


turn to Moses and the prophets as the mouthpieces and interpreters 
of divine revelation. 


While an adequate conception of the Bible, and of the light it 
is able to throw on all these subjects, cannot be formed without al- 
lowing divine revelation a large share in inspiring or influencing 
and shaping its contents, it does not follow that God’s finger wrote 
it from start to finish, or even that God’s spirit is responsible for 
everything that professes to emanate from Him. The Saviour must 
have loved the book of Deuteronomy, for he quotes it more than, 
perhaps, any other book of the Old Testament. And still the merci- 
less spirit that occasionally breaks forth in that book cannot have 
been to his liking. Let me give a taste of it from the 13th chapter, 
6th verse: “If thy brother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife 
of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee 
secretly, saying, let us go and serve other gods, thou shalt not con- 
sent unto him, neither hearken unto him, neither shall thine eye 
pity him, neither shalt thou spare nor conceal him. But thou shalt 
surely kill him; thine hand shall be first upon him to put him to 
death, and afterwards the hand of all the people.” Does this not 
almost read like a page from the instructions of the so-called Holy, 
we would say, Hellish Office of the Inquisition ? Or verse 12.5 “af 


al 
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you shall hear in any of the cities that certain sons of Belial have 
made the inhabitants of the city serve other gods, inquire diligently, 
and if it be the truth, thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that — 
city with the edge of the sword, destroying it utterly, and shalt burn 
with fire that city, that the Lord may Sti from the fierceness of 
His anger and have compassion on thee.” 


Examples of this kind’ could easily be multiplied, and it seems 
to me that Philip IT., the devil of the South, who used to say that he 
would rather turn his domains into a desert than to allow one heretie 
to live in them, must have derived his inspiration from such chapters 
as this. But thé Lord, when he discovers a similar temper in His 
best disciples, exclaims rebukingly: “Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of.” Luke 9:55. The spirit of the Lord may adopt 
different methods at different times, but can this spirit itself be one 
in the New Testament and another in the Old Testament? In a 
similar way do we believe that that minute code of legislation to be 
found in Exodus; Leviticus and Numbers was the product of the 
growth of centuries of national and religious life, and not the ipsis- 
sima verba of the Almighty, codified and paragraphed and shelved, 
ready to be taken down as the emergencies of future conditions and 
ages would require. The Bible is the deposit of centuries of re- 
ligious training and development, growing as time went on, not only 
in volume, but also in clearness of religious perception, in spiritual- 
ity, in moral fiber and tone, in mildness and tolerance, in breadth of 
view and universality. It is not always easy to draw the line between + 
the divine and human, the permanent and transitory. The full 
light can only come as a result of the faithful labor and advancing 
enlightenment of the whole church, but the supremacy of the Bible, 
as pointed out: above, the fact that, considered as a whole, it is the 
book of God, giving us the history of His self-revelation to man and 
- giving it blote: this cannot be doubted. But since this revelation 
has passed thru human hands it is necessary for the individual 
reader and the whole church to have and to abound in spiritual dis- 
cernment which teacheth us rightly to divide the word of truth (in 
a sense a little different from what Paul meant, 2 Tim. 2: 15.) 


We’ must now leave the outer court and prepare to enter the 
inner temple of the New Testament. But before we bid adieu to 
what was in a large degree but shadows of the true substance of 
things and types of better things to come, we want to say a word on 
the evolution of the miraculous as we witness it in the Old Testament 
process of revolution. We may well say, “evolution,” for there is 
to be noticed a development, anupward movement from cruder forms 
to more refined ones, from miraculous occurrences of a very pal- 
pable kind to those which occur entirely in the region of the intellect 
and spirit. In the first stage from the parents of the race to the age 
of the patriarchs inclusively, the theophany, appearance of the deity 
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in sensible form, or its embodiment in angelic representatives, are a 
very frequent vehicle of divine revelation. But at the time of Moses 
we already perceive a marked toning down, for tho there are visions 
and apparitions they have a more spiritual and less corporeal char- 
acter. They do not sit down to meals of flesh, milk and butter, as 
in Abraham’s time, but converse with man on a higher level. Pic- 
torial representations of the deity by the forces and elements of na- 
ture we find, but they partake more of the symbolical; and so the 
spiritualizing process continues till it reaches its consummation in 
the age of the book-prophets, whose miracles are on the whole those 
_ of an elevated spirituality. Again the miraculous revelation of God 
does not run in a continuous, unbroken stream, but has its ebb and 
flood tide as the great ocean. It has its mountain peaks of sublime 
grandeur, dazzling light and superb perspective, but between them. 
lie the lowlands of commonplace existence and often the barren 
stretches of national decadence and epigonic medioerity. Epoch- 
making periods are all big with miraculous forces and romantic with 
miraculous occurrences. So, pre-eminently, the nation-building 
time of the Exodus, the desert wanderings; the agitated and chaotic 
days of the judges teem with miraculous events and achievements ; 
but the age of David, so rich in thrilling incident, so pregnant with 
theocratic and messianic meaning and so productive of poetic lore, 
show more the benign ruling of divine providence than the brillant 
and bewildering flashes of miraculous activity. The extraordinary 
- 4 personalities of Elisha and Elijah produce an upheaval, a new break- 
ing forth of the supernatural element. The hungry are fed, the 
dead are raised, nature is acted upon. Jehovah manifests himself 
in the presence of the multitude, accrediting His servants and cover- 
ing the idolators with confusion. But as we indicated before, when 
those prophets appeared to whom the world owes most; there is a 
dearth of miraculous incident, and yet their influeuce is none the 
less astounding, or their credentials less supernatural, for how can 
their loftiness of tone, fearlessness of spirit, clarity of vision, in- 
fallibility of insight, and prophetic assurance be accounted for, un- 
less they were agents and exponents of the dei_y, unless their mes- 
sage came to them in a way different from, and superior to, the 
speculations of the philosopher and the inspiration of the poet ? 


We will not attempt to show why this process of the evolution 
of the supernatural in the Old Testament was natural, nor take up 
the question whether all the miracles recorded deserve equal cre- 
dence. Suffice it to have shown that the miraculous element is there : 


furthermore, that it is an essential feature of biblical revelation and. 


history ; that in the nature of things it was to be expected and could 
not be spared; and that the way in which it is introduced and oper- 

‘ates is sane; sober, rational, admirable and commends itself to the 
judgment of every unbiased, truth seeking and appreciating student. 
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After spending so much time in and on the Old Testament, it: 
_ will be impossible to treat of the New Testament with like fulness; 
nor is it necessary, for the New Testament is a book of much smaller 
compass. It contains a portraiture of a single generation, the life 
of the Christ and the acts and writings of some of His apostles. It 
will serve our purpose best to concentrate our attention on the mir- 
aculous work and person of Jesus only. We will mainly have to dis- 
cuss the short period of His ministry, three years of official life; but 


how much those years mean to the world and how full to overflowing 


of the miraculous! The various forms in which the supernatural 

manifests itself in the Old Testament at different times and stages: 

all reappear unitedly in His person. He claims to be a permanent 

theophany, not only a transitory representation but a real hypostasis 

of God. The very origin of this new prophet is a mystery and mir- 
acle of the first and an unparalleled rank. What the angel of the 

Lord is only temporarily and perfectly, He is fully and at all times. 

He is the Son of God and son of man, conceived of the Holy Spirit, 

born of the Virgin Mary. The Word became flesh and dwelt among 

us; so writes John the Evangelist, in his old age; and as he writes 

the characters become letters of fire and of a size to attract the won-- 
dering gaze of the world. He repeats the mighty statement to him- 
self in slow and measured tones, and as he ponders over it his heart 

burns within him and he continues in raptures, “And we beheld His 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

The mystery of the incarnation is the miracle of all miracles. It is- 
that in its fulness which the Old Testament divine manifestations 

are in part. Accept it and all other miracles fall into line, would 

seem the natural outcome of that great enigma at the\ threshold ;° 
reject it and you will end by rejecting them all and, indeed, little 

would it help you if you kept them all after denying that one. It 

is useless to make an honest effort here to try to understand it and 
express it in terms of ordinary language and conceptions. Augus- 

tine bent all the powers of a gigantic mind to the task. His insatia- 

ble longing was in all things to penetrate to the very bottom, but de- 

spairingly he cries, “Can a child dip out the ocean?” The only thing 

that can bring satisfaction and peace of mind is to prostrate yourself 
~ with'the archangles in adoration: IHoly, holy, holy, is the Lord! or 
with Moses to take off your shoes, for the place on which thou stand- 

est is holy ground! There are many problems rising before us as we 

view the Son of man, but the only way to come to an understanding, 
ds far as finite minds can come to it, is to recognize that He was the 
Son of God (in the Biblical sense). It is easy to say wisely or scoff- 
ingly, with the Tiibingen school and their followers in more recent 

times: The gospel of the virginity is the product of the worshipful 

fancy of Jesus’ disciples, who began early to put the crown of le- 
gendary glory on their hero, and fill out the obscure places with the: 
»® 
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fanciful and marvelous details which their. admiring faith found 
easy to believe. But what other explanation have you to offer for 
that altogether unique life that followed? The morbid fondness for 
the miraculous in medieval times has, indeed, furnished a miracu- 
lous embellishment, for the childhood and youth of Jesus which is 
a blank in the evangelists, but there is no better argument for the 
reality of the New Testament miracles than just these medieval mir- 
acle stories when you contrast their silliness, puerility and even 


genuine wickedness with the sober spirit, the purposeful, benignant, 


highly instructive character of Christ’s miraculous ministrations. 

It is not necessary to subject the Lord’s miraculous activity to 
a detailed examination. Some general remarks will be sufficient. 
There was a’time when miracles were only rated as to their eviden- 


‘tial value. They have such evidential value. They are credentials 


that message and messenger are of God. If we accept Jesus and other 
men of God as teachers of divine truth who stand to God in a rela- 
tion altogether their own and out of the common, it will not be sur- 
prising to see these men possessed of powers out of the ordinary. 
But we would rather now-a-days, lay the stress on their character 
as means of revelation. They exhibit the person and teachings of 
Jesus in deeds, as his discourses do in words. They show that Jesus 
is the divine healer, who has power to cure in the phy sical sphere as 
well as in the moral, for the body is according to Scriptural ideas 
equally God’s work as the spirit, and, thetefore, equally to share in 
the benefits of redemption. ‘They illustrate His claim that in Him 


is the love of man as well as the love of God, that He is able to con- 
quer Satan in all his dominions. 
¢ 


The scientific spirit of our time takes particular offense at the 
nature miracles. The continuity of nature will not permit an oe- 
currence that is not subject to natural laws. But our idea of the 
miracle is not that of a violation of nature’s laws. If God is the ere- 
ator of the universe, an immanent force in His own creation and in- 
telligently leading its course to the realization of the highest ends, 
as the Christian believes He is—then it follows that He must be able 
to so control the laws of nature as to make them subservient to His 
kingdom, or even so to interfere in the natural domain as to bring 


Fig! own powers into operation’ directly, without the agency of sec- 


ond causes, since these powers, as soon as they are put into action, ad- 
just themselves and are made subject to the ordinary laws of nature. 
If God is not the creator and ruler of the universe, then its origin, 
laws, mode of operation, its meaning, its purpose and end are alike 
insoluble mysteries and will forever remain such. To us, therefore, 
the nature miracles, far from being puerile conceptions of the hu- 
man mind in the naive stage of its childhood, are a guarantee of the 
fact that the God who designed the plan of salvation is also the God 
of the universe and, therefore, able to carry out this plan within 
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man’s natural and often adverse surroundings or, as Paul puts it, 
Rom. 8: 28, to those who love God all things work together for good. 


There is only one point left before we come to a close, the mir- 
acle of Christ’s character, teachings and influence, the so-called 
moral miracle. We face here a phenomenon, the depth and marvel- 
ousness of which no amount of sagacity can fathom and no ingenuity 
of criticism can dispute. That he was the greatest moral reformer 
and champion of righteousness, the peerless philanthropist, the 
model ethical teacher, is readily granted on all sides. Some find 
that Buddha was in some respects as enlightened and sympathetic 
_as He, others that Socrates was as wise a philosopher, Epictetus as 
exalted a moralist, and so forth. But these objections need not be 
taken too seriously, for we do not believe that any of the advocates 
of these views fully believed in them themselves. The greatest minds 
of all ages have paid tribute to His greatness as a man, His courage, 
the sweetness and evenness of His temper, the loftiness of His teach- 
ing, the consistency of His conduct, that wonderful combination of 
manly and womanly traits in His character and the striking origin- 
ality of His mind. Language has been found too poor and its vo- 
cabulary too scant to sing His praises. Schleiermavher, half panthe- 
ist that he was, revered in him the model man. Theistic evolution- 
ists reckon Him as a sociological variation, the originator of a higher 
species ; Socialists, however bitter against His church, cast no stone 
at Him. But since they will not accept Him as the son of God, they 
fail to furnish an adequate explanation for His alpine greatness: 
For philosophy cannot admit that the absolute could find a full real- 
ization in the individual, nor can evolution account for his superior- 
ity by natural selection and preservation by His environment, for 
“His environment crushed Him out.” (Bruce) Since it was impos- 
sible to properly classify Him if He stands in a class by himself, 
some have tried to find flaws in His perfection. Here is what they 
say in part: He had crude ideas of God; His denunciation of Phar- 
isaism. was excessive and often fierce; He erred on eschatological 
things. He believed in a personal Satan and demoniacal possession. 
Some of these faults seem to us rather virtues, others baseless. When 
he says, (as to the eschatological objection) Mark 13, 30: “This 
generation shall not pass till all these things be done,” or Matth. 10, 
23: “Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the son of 
man be come,” or Jolin 21, 22, of John the Evangelist: “If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” we see this “coming” 
and other things referred to fulfilled with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which is a type of the end of all things. Others who admit 
the error, explain it by their conception of the Kenosis, Phil.. 2:5. 
In His treatment of demoniacal cases He is supposed to have adapted 
himself to current beliefs. But in no way do we concede a defect 
of the religious and moral teacher in these things. So we are shut 
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up to the conclusion that we have in Him the revelation of the Fa- 
ther, the excellence of His glory, the express image of His person, 
the Son of God, consequently a miraculous Christ, miraculous in 
His beginning, His life work, His example, His abiding influence. 
We agree, therefore, with Peter that it was logically impossible that 
His soul should be left in Hades, or His flesh see corruption, Acts. 
2: 31. \The-crowning miracle of His life is His resurrection, and 
without that His life would be an enigma, His cross a cruel disap- 
pointment, His church a puzzle. But now Christ is risen and every- 
thing becomes wondrously clear and intelligible. A heavenly light 
falls not only on His Cross and person, but its rays disclose the 
whole path of divine revelation, often tortuous and intricate, often 
deserted by faithless generations, often losing itself in the sands of 
deserts, or under the tread of armies of the aliens or in the capitals 
of world empires, but at last the goal is reached. In the fulness of 
. time God sends His son and the dreams of seers, the hopes of pa- 
triots, the prayers of the lovers of man become yea,and Amen in 
Him! Vetus testamentum in novo patet. The Old Testament is 
unsealed in the New, and in the light of the whole book we under- 
stand the world, God and ourselves. A natural world, a natural cre- 
ation, a natural Christ, a faith purged of all supernatural elements 
will not do. It is also a contradiction in itself. Man wants an ob- 
ject of worship and trust. Can the unknowable be such? It would 
be, as one says, only the ghost of religion. David Strauss professes 
that he feels a reverence toward the universe as the Christian does 
toward God. Others propose humanity as such an object. Oh 
wretched substitutes! Give us the genuine, the real thing. Noth- 
ing will do but what has done so much in the past. We will hold 
fast what steeled the martyr at the stake, weathered the’storms of 
ages, outlasted the philosophies of all times and nations; was found 
equal to all crises, and a match for all emergencies, experienced a 
rejuvenation with every onward movement of the human mind ; the 
God of Moses and the prophets, a miraculous faith, a miraculous 
Christ, and a miraculous Bible. 
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The Gouna of Faderated Churctlse and the Giean of Moral 
Leadership 


For reasons once before stated this Editorial appears in Eng- 
lish. During the war we received numerous communications from _ 
the Federal Council. In the bigger cities these came to us from the 
local organizations of the “Federated Churches.” No one could find 
any fault with the patriotism of the Federal Council. It did all it 
possibly could to keep up the “Morale” of the folks at home and to 
support the government in every conceivable way. The government 
appreciated this loyal service and gave frequent and complimentary 
expression of its approval. Nor could any of the churches affiliated 
with the council withhold from it the testimony that it had worked 
with the government in a spirit of cooperation unexcelled in any 
country of the warring nations. 

But “he that putteth off his armor shall not boast as he that 
putteth it on” (see “Rundschau” p. 56.) What has it done since the 
war has come to a victorious end? Its task surely was not completed 
when the armies of the Allies had vanquished the armies of the Cen- 
tral Powers. When the armistice was signed, then began a new task, 
more difficult perhaps and, to be sure, not less important than before. 
Then it was time to remember that its objects were Christian as well 
as American, that to patriotism was to be added the love of human- 
ity. There was a committee for the preservation of the “moral aims °‘ 
of the war” and one for “international justice and good will.” What 
has the Council done along these lines? 

One of the first and prime needs of the world after the declar- 
ing of the armistice was the lifting of the blockade. It was left on 
and the consequence was the death by starvation of hundreds of 
thousands of women and children in the countries of our former 
enemies. Did the Council call to mind the injunction of Holy Writ, 
“When thine enemy hungers feed him, when he is naked clothe him.” 
The Council did nothing of the kind. It gave no heed to the in- 
stincts of humanity, it did not lend the powerful support of its voice 
to those who in England —and here—pleaded for the raising of the 
blockade—charge No. 1. 

The great opportunity, however, for the Council to reach out 
for moral leadership came when the “Big Five” met in secret con- 
clave at Versailles. President Wilson was pledged to the “Fourteen 
_ Points” and the others to the “Secret Treaties.” The president was 
dined and féted and flattered. The wily diplomats of the old world 
knew well wherefore. And soon we on the other side found it out 
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also. We began to fear, and then we heard that he was fighting a los- 
ing battle against the imperialism, the vindictiveness, the selfish na- 
tional ambitions of our Entente Allies. Then was the time to come 
to his aid. Then it was the imperative duty of all those who believed 
that we had been fighting for ideals and had any kind of influence 
to try to hold him to these ideals. Did the Federal Council rise to 
the call of the Hour?) The Federal Council did nothing. It looked 
serenely on while all our ideals were immolated. Not even a whis- 
per of protest or remonstration came from the lips of these sainted 
and enlightened men. And so we have the Peace of Versailles, so 
far from the peace we had hoped and fought for as the night is 
from the early morning. Do not say the Federal Council did not 
object because no one else found fault. There were those who were 
intelligent enough to see and bold enough to protest, here and over 
in Europe. But we got no leadership from those who are at the head 
of the Federated Chiarehes, There is then one thing every loyal man 
will have to say for them: they did all in their power to help the 
government win the war. Another thing, however, has to be said 
against them: they did extraordinarily little to help Jesus Christ 
win the war. And again, they did all that w was ae ge but absolutely 
nothing that was anpopalerChare ge No. 2 

Bivally if their political influence was so negligible that they 
could do nothing of the things heretofore mentioned, we will men- 
tion one thing where they could have done a great deal. We all 
know of that propaganda of hatred that has been carried on so long 
in this country. Some of our most prominent ministers have made 
themselves conspicuous as leaders in this campaign. Their speeches 
and even prayers read as tho lighted of the fires of hell. Has the 
Council ever taken a public stand against this? Or has it at least 
after the war was over taken steps for the bridging over of*the gulf 
between the former enemies, the reconciliation of the nations. It 
has again done nothing, absolutely nothing. It has then failed in 
where above all things it should not have failed. In ordinary times 
we get along very well without a Council, but in the times thru 
which we have passed and are passing we would have been grateful 


for forceful Christian initiative in high quarters. We have looked. 


for it,in vain. No wonder our faith in the usefulness of the Council 
is sorely shaken, if not destroyed. 

This agitate l contains the substance of several letters we have 
recently written to the General Secretary of the Council. His an- 


swers were perfunctory and not in the least calculated to disprove’ 


our charges. 
Die Kojten der Lebenshaltung in ihrem Cinflujy anf den 
Predigerjtand. , 
Day wir bet den fietS fteigenden Preifen alles deffen, was sum Le~ 
ben notig ijt, einer Mrifis gutreiben, ift jehon unzabliqe Male behaup- 


\ 
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tet worden. Weare dad amcrifanifde Bolt nicht fo unendlich gediul- 
dig und dabei fo unverbefferlich optimiftifd, jo ware diefe Nrifis Langit 
eingetreten. Wenn fich bei der grofen Majje des Volfes nicht mehr 
Ungufriedenheit bemerfbar macht, fo liegt das auch gumt Teil an den 
verhalinismagig hohen Lohnen, die dem Wrbeiter gezah{t werden. 
Yim jehmerjten macht fich die Stellung dem Mtittelftand Fiihlbar, be- 
jonders bet denen, die auf eit Gebhalt angewiefen find. Diefelber find 
nicht im Unions organifiert und haben infolge deffen e8 ntdt in der 
Hand, angemejfene Begahlung gu ergtwingen. Von allen dtefen find 
wohl die Vehrer und Paftoren am fdledtejten gejtellt. Wns interej- 
jiert naturgemap am metjten das Los diefer Lekteren. 

wit unferer Synode werden in eingelnen Dijtriften noch heute Ge- 
halter bezahlt, die aller Geredhtiqfeit und Billigfett Sohn fprecher. 
Wir fagen: in eingelnen Dijtrifte; denn eS jcheint vielfach jid nach 
Dijtriftet gu unterfdeiden. Unfere Renntnis der Dijtrifte ijt felbjt- 
berjtandlich bejdhrantt.  Mber wir haben den Cindruck, dak e3 im 
Ohio- und Yndiana-Dijirift hierin am bejten jtebt. Dagegen fonnen 
wir andere Dijtrifte mit Namen nennen,.wo die Verhaltuijje auberft 
traurig fliegen. Um niemand gu beleidiqen, wollen wir fie nicht na- 
mentlicd) aufzablen. €8 gibt da Gemeinden, die ihrem ‘Baitor bloR 
$5—600 Gebalt zahlen, und das heute, wo alle LebenSmittel um das 
Doppelte und Dreifache gejtiegen, und Kleiding und Sdhube beinabhe 
unerfehwinglich find! Wie foll dabet ein Paftor mit ener verhaltnis- 
iInaBig grofBen Famtlie aud) nur leben, und tie foll er vollends fet- 
nen Rindern eine angemejjene WuSbildung 3uteil werden Lajjen ? 

C8 ijt fein Wunder, dap wir jegt fo oft Hsren, daB arch bet uns 
diefer oder jener ‘Bajtor fich einem andern Beruf 3ugewandt hat. Wid 
wir haben giemlich zuberlajfige Kunde, dap eine ganze Wrigah! auf dent 
Sprunge find, einen abnlichen Schritt zu tun. Bisher medten wir 
dieje Beobadtung mehr bei den Denominationen englijher Sprache 
und Wbjtammung. Bei denen war eS von jebher leichter, das geiftliche 
Gewand abgulegen und e8 mit einem gewoshnlicen biirgerlicen au 
bertaujden. Webt findet dicje Verwequng auch bei uns Cingang und 
war infonderbheit bet dem jiingeren, hiergebornen Gefdhledt. Der in 
deutidhen Traditionen WWufgewach{ene findet c3 noch immer jchwer, fich 
au einem foldjen Schritt zu entidlichen. Er hungert fic licber durd, 
al8 daR er den Zalar an den Xagel hangt und Verficherimgsagent 
wird. 

Viele andere fehrecken bon dem WZeuferjten guriicf, aber da jie doch 
leben miifjen, fo juchen fie nach cinem Ytebenbverdienft. Sn englijden 
Rirden ift daS Hier und da eine fo gewohnlicde Sache, dafs mir 3. B. 
bon etner gropett Denomination gejagt wurde, ctwa ein Drittel der 
Pajtoren verjuchte eS auf diefe Weife ihr ,Goll und Haben” in ein 
befferes Verhaltnis 3u bringen. Xm Sonntag fteigen fie auf die Nan- 
ze, und in der Wodje fchreiben fie Verfiderungsfontratte, verfaufen 
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Bonds, , machen” in Grundeigentium und dergl. Uns verbtetet das 
cigentlid&) ein gewifjer Baragraph der Statuten, aber wir bermuten, 
day in Wnbetracht der Ytot der Beit derjelbe ebhenjowentg angezogen 
wird wie der iiber die Wngehsrigfeit der Bajtoren 3u Logen. 

Die Lage ijt eine auberjt ernjte, und die Dtjtrifte und Beamten 
haben hier eingufdretten. C8 ijt wabr, dah in lebter Beit fich an 
vielen Orten eine Bejjerung bemerflich madht. Die Arbeit unferer 
Rirhenblatter ijt nicht ohne Srucht geblieben, follte aber ganz ent- 
fhieden and mit Beharrlidfeit fortgejest werden (deutid und eng- 
lij).. Viele Gemeinde haben ihre Gehalter erhoht, mande freilid 
nur wentg und ungureichend. Die meiften aber haben e3 nicht getan. 
Gefdieht eS nicht bald, jo wird ein grober Crodus aus dem geiftli- 
chen Stand etnjegen in mehr lufrative Berufe. ES ijt wabr, wer fic 
bon Gott berufen fiihlt 3umt Bredigtamt, wird bleiben, jo lange er 
fann. Wber bet vielen ijt die Gefiihl mur fehwach und halt dem Druck 
der Verhaltnijje auf die Dauer nicht ftand. Wir jtimmen mit der ,,Ke- 
formierten Rirdhenzeitung” iiberein: Gin Bajtor an einer [ebensfabht- 
- gen Gemeinde follte twentajtenS $1200 Gebalt haben, und in einer 
Grofbjtadt wenigftens $1500 bet freier Amtswohnung. Unjere Ge- 
meinden miiffen dazu erzogen werden, dak jie thre Waftoren den Beit- 
verhaltnijjen entiprechend ftellen, und die Synode mu durch die Di- 
ftrifte und durch ihre Blatter fie dagu anteiten. 


pdes Dienftes immer gleishgeftellte Uhr halt uns im G'Teife.” 
€8 war Moltfe, der daS Wort Schillers (Piccolomini 1, 4) von 
der ,immer gleichgejtelten Ubr de8 Dienjtes” fo vervollftandigte, und 
e8 gefchah in jchwer bewegter Beit. Wir haben in den verfloffenen 
Sahren oft an die§ Wort und feine tiefe Wahrheit qedacht. Wenn die 
Welt i Stiicfe 3 brechen drobht, fo bleiben doch iunjere taglicen 
PFliehten, und wer fich ibnen treu und ohne Wanfen hingibt, findet 
den fejter PBuntt, wo feine Vike ftehen fonnen. Schiller war ein 
Schiller Nants und ein Glaubiger feines ,,fategorijden Ymperativs,” 
nur da er gu dem ftrengen Pflichtgefihl die innere Neigung, gebo- 
ren aus der Liebe gum Sdeal de3 Wahren, Sdhinen; Guten hingu- 
fiigte. Wir gehen ttber beide Hinaus, indem wir durd Chrijtum 
gelernt haben an den Vater gu glauben, der die Welt lenft mit Wers- 
Heit und Gerechtiqfeit und unfer cigenes Leben, fo day uns alles 3um 
Beften dienen mu. 
Doh, die? immer im Ginne bhaltend, wie viel Weisheit in dem 
obigen Wort! Der Dichter Legt e$ einent Goldaten in den Mtund. 
Cin Soldat in Griedendgeiten jedod) ift un8 nist da3 hidjte Beifpiel 
der Pflihterfillung und weifen Ausnugkung der Zeit. Qn friedlider 
und jteter Arbeit de3 Biirgers lapt e§ fic) am beften verwirkliden. 
Wie Heilfam die CinriGtung der 8- oder Mitiindigen Wrbeit fiir den 
Durdh{Ghnittsmenfden, toie harafterftarfend, wie jeqenSreich, wig nd- 
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tig fir den rechten Genuk der Mupegeit! Es ift dies gu einem gropen 
Teil, was die Welt A ala ag Nets Wir Paftoren allein haben das 
sweifelhafte Vorredht, Serren unferer Beit 3u fein. Welch groke Ge- 
jabr darin liegt! Diejenigen, die an grofen Gemeinden {tehen, und 
deren Seit vollfommen ausgefiillt ijt, find noch am beften daran. Aber 
iwie mit der grofen Mtehrzahl, die nur eine mabig groke oder fleine 
Gemeinde haben? Sekt infonderheit, wo vielen Baltoren die winter- 
fide Schularbeit genommmen ijt, wie grog da3 Problem der weifen 
Miusnugiung der Zeit! Natiirlich e8 gibt viele Weifen, jich niiblich git 
machen. Wher wo gabe eS eine beffere alS dte retdhliden Mubeftunden 
der regelinagigen geijtigen Wrbeit und Weiterbildung 3u widmen? 
sit unjerem ,, Review Departement” befprecjen wir alle zwei Monate 
S—10 Biicher, von denen viele e3 wert find gelefen 3u werden. Wuch 
in dDiejer Munmeer werjen wir auf berfchiedene hin, die ein griindlides 
Studtum lohnen (3. B. Crok, , What is Chriftianity?”), fo fehr weit 
wir auc) von ihrem theologtidhen Standpunft abiweiden migen; oder 
Sdhneiders Kirdhlides Jahrbuch fiir 1919, eben erft etngetroffen. 
Was fur pradtige Morgenjtunden find da8, dem regelmabigen twijjen- 
{Haftlichen Studium gewidmet, und. wie frudjtbar fiir unjere Rangzel- 
tatigfeit! Wer fich’S 3ur Negel macht, mag bald nicht ander$ leben. 
und ob morgen’ in der SGtudierftube, oder nachmittags in der Gee 
meinde: , Des Dienjtes mmmer gleichgejtellte Uhr halt ihn im G’leife.” 
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Dank der deutichen Methodijten an die Gejchwifter in Winerifa. 
 Porgetragen bei der Vegriipung der Deputation in Berlin am 9. Dezember 
in der Kirche an der Sunferjtrage, Serlin. 

BerjGlagen liegt am Boden mein deutfches Vaterland! 
Weh, trauert alle mit mir, die ihr e3 einft gefannt. 

Die ihr an feiner Grife aufrichtig euch gefreut, 

Die ihr e3 nicht beneidet, die thr nicht Hap gettreut. 
Nbr, die thr un getragen auf Handen de3 Gebets, 

Die ihe mit mehem Herzen gedachtet unjfrer jtets; 

Die ihr, nahdem der Friede, fo fcymachvoll er auch fet, 
Gefdlofjen — eure Treue betweifet uns aufs neu. 

Shr twollt nun heilen helfen die Wunden ohne Zabf, 
Bringt freudig eure Opfer, gu lindern Not und Oual; 
Was lange twir entbehrten, reicht thr uns iebend dar, 
Und doppelt twird’s erquicen, denn Lieb tut Wander gar! 
Xa, Lieb — ift nicht erftorben fie in de3 Gaffes Glut? 
Shr fonnt e3 faum ermeffen, wie moh! und Liebe tut; 
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Die Liebe, die entgiindet von efwger Liebe itt, 
Gleich diejer Schuld und Feble vergibet und vergrpt! 
Gie nur allein fann einen, berbinden nur aufs neu, 
Was durch die Madt de3 Bofen im Kriege rif entgiwet; 
Wh, day die Valter mieder fich alle taten nah 
Und fich die Hande reidten am Kreug von Golgathal — 
Heil euch, die ihr dem Yamen, der lang veradhtlich flang, 
Dem Namen ,,Methodijten,” vberhelft zu qutem Klang, 
Dap mit der Tat betveifet ihr, was der Name meint: 
Nach gottlicjer Methode in Refu Lieb vereint. 
Go moget ihr ein Veijpiel, cin Anfporn vielen fein, 
Yn efu fich gu finden gu friedlidem Verein, 
Dah fie cin Vollwerf bilden, dran Gatans Macht und Tid, 
Weil Gott gu ihnen ttehet, befieget tweicht guriice. 
Und wenn iwir eich, ix Briider und Sehiwejtern, danfen nun, 
Klehn wir: Msg Gottes Segen auf Gab und Gebern rubn; 
Mog nie das Band Zerreipen, dak thr gefnipft aufs neu, 
Gott helf uns gu gedenfen ttet3 eurer Brudertrer! 

Berlin, Galem3zGemeinde. Marie Beder Behr. 


Unjere amerifanijcen Gajte. 

Von dem gejtrigen Beijammenfein der fiihrenden Mtanner der Methoz= 
diftenfircje bon Mord-Wmertfa mit Veriretern des Wustwartiqen YWnites, der 
Deutfdhen Liga fiir Volferbund, der deutjchen Parlamente und der deutfdhen 
Prefje, das durch den Deutfdhen Wrbeitsausjchuk fiir Freundj|dhafisarbeit der 
Kirdhen herbeigefiihrt wurde, wird retcher Segen ausgehen, wenn der Geift, 
Der ¢3 bebherrfdjte, auch die Wrbeit dDurdhiwaltet, 3u der man jich auf deutjdem 
Boden gum erftenmal jeit dent Wusbruch des Krieges padi bg hat. 
Denn die Methodiftentircdhe der Vereiniqten Staaten ijt ae bet wettem machz 
tigfte unter den fircglichen Organtjationen jenjeits des Ozean3. G3 gehsren 
ihr fieben Wtillionen eriwachjene Mitglieder an, und ‘ihe Cinflug auf die 
amertfanijdhe Volfsjecle fann gar nicht Hoch genug-eingejchabt werden. Wie 
ein erftes Wufdammern gegenfeitigen Verftandnifjes nach fiinfjahriger Ent- 
frembdung Teuchtete e3 aus den Reden auf, die von beiden Seiten gehalten 
tourden. MReden, die jede in ihrer rt fleine Kabinettitiice waren, tourden 
fie Doch gunt gropten Teil bon Weijtern de Wortes gehalten. Der Vorz 
jibende de UArbeitsausjdhufjes, Direftor Spiefer, erdffnete die Verfammiung 
mit einem Grufy an die amerifanifden Gajte. Dann ergriff nach dem Geez 
fandten Bauli, der die Yinerifaner alS erste, dic zu Netilltonen Leidenden 
famen, feterte, Der Letter der VBijchofliGen Methodiftentirhe auf dem Ronz 
tinent, Bijdof Nuelfen, das Wort mh herband feinen Dank mit dem Wusz 
Druck dex Hoffrung, daB nach dem Kriea nun die friedlidjen VBestehungen der 
Vilfer durch die evangelifehen Nirchen twieder aufgenonmmen werden. Die 
Ymerifaner famen mit offenem Wuge fitr die Not und das Leiden Deutfdj= 
lands, aber fie famen nicht als Wimwfengeber, fondern al8 Vertreter bon 
vielen Mtillionen, die aus Nachjtenliebe mitjdaffen wollen am Wiederaufbau. 
Nicht in die Vergangenheit diirfe man blicen, fondern in die Bufunft. Dann 
{prach der Pfarrer Dr. Rittelmever von der Neuen Kirche, einer der glan- 
gendjten Kangelredner Verlins, von ebenjo tiefem Leid wie ungebrodenem 
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Stolz durchtvehte Worte. Die Amerifaner, dte aus Diejem Munde Horten, 
Inte fic) ein ebangelifder deutfher Geiftlider die innere Erneuerung de3 
deutjhen Volfes borftellt, und vetnahmen, dak die fich taufdjen, die ettva 
glauben, dak mit der politijden und wirt{dhaftlicen Zertriimmerung Deut{d- 
lands auch dev deutfde Geijt gugrunde gegangen fet, werden givar einen ties 
fen Cindrucé von den empfangen haben, was uns der Krieg an Leiden ge- 
bracht Hat, aber einen nicht minder tiefen Gindruck von der Unjterblichfeit dex 
Deutidhen Wijfenfdhaft, der deutfden Munjt, der deutfhen Technik und der 
Macht, die trok de$ Ubfalls qrofer Arbeitermafjen vom chriftliden Glauben 
die Religion noch in Deutfdland ausiibt, die an der inneren Erneuerung, an 
der Erziehung zu Menfdentwiirde und Briiderlicfeit am Wnfang einer neuen 
Cntwidhing arbeitet. Mtijfionsdireftor Dr. Schreiber begriifte die Prelfe _ 
und verfaumte nicht, die amerifanijden Gajte auf eine Stelle in dem WUrtifel 
eines chriftlicjen amerifanifden Blattes, des Record of Chriftian Work,“ 
Hinguiveifen, aus der noc der ganze Hag und die ganze Neberhebung de3 
Krieges jpricht. Und ebenfo twenig wie er verheblte der Ntijfionsdireftor 
Arenfeld, der auch der FriedenSdelegation in Verfailles angebhirte, wie unz 
geheuerlich die Geftimmiungen des FriedenSvertrages, die unfere Mtijjionen 
rechtlos machen, uns erfdeinen. Wie gur Verfohnung aber fiigte ex Hhingu, 
dag etn Brief aus Transvaal ihm gemeldet habe, day dort dbanf bem CGinz 
treten etnes edlen jchotitjden Geijtlidjen, unfere Mtiffion3arbeit auch mahz 
rend deS KriegeS nicht geftdrt worden fei. Wn Ddtefer muttigen Crfiilhiing 
crijtlicer flicht wurde dieler Geiftliche auch dadurch nicht verhindert, dag 
fein Gon eines der Opfer des Unterganges der ,,Lufitania” war. Gn einer 
_ bon tiefer Hergensivarme getragenen Rede fihrte Gehetmrat Prof. Dethz 
mann Den Gedanfen aus, dDafR die Lofung de3 Problems des Wiederaufbaus 
Der Veziehungen der Volfer in dem gegenfettiqen Bugettandnts der bona fides 
beftehe. Guberintendent Reinhard aus Danzig verheblte den Wmerifanern 
auch nicht, dag das Cbangelium in Wejtpreuken unzertrennbar mit dem 
Deutfehtium verbunden fei, und dah der Menfch nicht jdetden fOnne, toas Gott 
zufammengetan habe, daf, der FriedenSbvertrag die evangelijdhen Gemeinden 
Dangigs und der abgetretenen Gebiete Weftpreufens gum Hungertode verz= 
urteilt. Nachdem Herr Tiedje im Yamen der Liga fiir den Volferbund ge- 
fprodjen und Rrofeffor Bonn diefe Bufammentunft als die erfte Durhbredhung 
Der den Schaden der wirtidhaftlichen Blockade tweit itbertreffenden geiftigen 
Blocade gefetert hatte, fapte der Herausgeber de3 ,,AXpologeten” in Cincinz 
nati, Dr. Bucher, das CrgebniZ des Whends in einer tief ergreifenden Mede 
aujamimen, tn Der Der Schmerz uber die ttefe Deprefjton zum Wusdruc fam, 
in der ex Das deutiche Volf gefunden Habe, die aber mit einem twunderbvollen, 
Hoffinungsvollen Vergleich fehlok. Cx jagte namlich, dak er vor fieben Woden 
auf den Hohen bon San FranciSco die Sonne itber der unvergleichliden Stadt 
mit ihren iweifen Saufern habe untergehen fehen, einer Stadt voller Wohfz 
jtand und reichen Leben3, und doch fet vor fieben Sahren diefelbe Stadt ein — 
Triimmerhaufen gewejen, die Crdbeben und Feuer gerjtort Hatten. Wie diefe 
Stadt wieder auferftanden fei nach dem gehetmntsvollen Ratfhlug Gottes, 
fo iwerde auch die Welt und mit thr Deutfdland fich wieder aus den Tritmz 
mern erbeben. 

&3 ift, fo qlaube ich, aus Diefem Nreife feiner gefchieden, der nicht das 
Vetwuptiein mit fich qenommen hat, dak hier die erjten garter Reime einer 
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Wiederannaherung unter voller Wahrung der deutfden Wiirde ausgeftreut 
worden find. — (Mg. im ,, Berliner Lofal-Angeiger,” 13. Dezember 1919.) 
(,Upol.“) 


European Distress and American Honor 

When America was balancing the case for and against entering the 
European war, it was impossible to say whether or not her material 
interests would be advanced by her belligerency, but the probabilities. 
ran heavily that the costs would greatly outweigh any material gain. 
For the twenty-five billion, more or less, that was spent, what assets 
have we to show? Our honor saved, and the Germans thrown back 
from their design of ruling Europe. Those are ideal assets, but what 
American will say that they were not worth the material cost? Today 
Europe is confronted by a peril not incomparable to the German peril. 
It is the peril of hunger and worklessness, which menaces the lives of 
ten million or twenty million persons, according to the best authority in 
the world, Mr. Hoover. That is many more lives than were fed into 
the furnace of the World War. The German menace involved more 
than millions of lives; it involved the establishment of new conditions 
under which what we have most treasured in civilization might have 
perished. What of the menace of famine? How much of civilization 
can survive the decimation of a whole population by hunger, the cramp- 
ing, physical and mental, of all of a rising generation by malnutrition? 

Will it be to our material interest to come to the relief of Europe? 
That is a question that can not be answered with certainty, but the 
probabilities greatly favor the contention that it will. All the leading 
authorities on finance agree that we can not escape our share in the 
ultimate consequences of Hurope’s distress. But the calculation of 
profit and loss is not the essential process. in the argument. What is 
essential is the matter of our national honor. We have overabundance 
for ourselves and a surplus. Other peoples that were our allies, or that 
were enemies indeed but now have paid the penalty and are returned 
to the community. of nations. of which we are a part, are starving and 
disintegrating. Is such a condition in keeping with a nice sense of 
honor on our part? When we helped to set up an independent Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, we did not promise them that we should 
look on indifferently while they struggled in vain to reach a firm eco- 
nomic footing. When we demanded of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
unconditional surrender, we did not proclaim that one of the conse- 
quences would be as, bitter privations as they had endured in time of 
war. If we prove that we care nothing about the present. fate of 
Europe, it will be impossible to convince either the present:or future 
generations of Hurope that our high professions in the late war were 
anything but humbug. Our record in the war will be smudged, indel- 
ibly, if we hold ourselves aloof from all responsibility for the work of 
restoration, 

Our professions. were not just humbug, and we do in fact desire to 
help, but how can it be done, practically? Not by private charity, for 
however well we might organize ourselves for charitable relief, we 
would reach only an infinitesimal part of the misery and disorder by such 
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means. Not even by public charity, for no kind of gratuity is more than 
a palliative. We must, in the main, work thru the normal processes of 
exchange of values for values, giving goods. at fair prices in return for 
such values as the peoples needing the goods can offer. They can not 
offer gold nor goods in adequate volume. They can only offer their 
eredit. That is the basis on which we are now trading with them. 
Their just grievance against us is that we do not take their credit at a 
fair value, but at a discount that makes trade with us ruinous. Take 
our wheat at our price, we say in effect, and we will take your sterling 
or franes or crowns at our price too. And that price we will fix, not 
according to real considerations of your solvency, but according to con- 
siderations of our strategic trading advantages, just as an unscrupulous 
private dealer, knowing that his customer is solvent and can pay in a 
year or two may charge one hundred percent in excess, counting upon 
the customer’s need. y 

When the French buy wheat of us we ask only our fair price in 
dollars, but count the dollars as ten frances or more. Now, there is no 
question that the French currency is actually’ depreciated. You can 
prove that by an analysis of its purchasing power in France. But it 
is far from having fallen to half its value. Consequently a considerable 
proportion of the premium on dollars we demand of the French is 
simply an unjust profit we sweat out of our former Allies. We dock 
the pound sterling by about a dollar, which is fifty cents too much. 
We dock the Dutch florin eight percent, the Swedish crown twenty per- 
cent, the Norwegian twenty-five percent, the Danish thirty, altho all 
those northern neutrals are sounder financially than they were before 
the war when we took their money as often at a premium as at a dis- 
count. We take the German mark at one-tenth of its nominal value 
and the Austrian crown for one-thirtieth. Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland we treat rather worse than Germany and rather better than 
Austria. In all these cases there is in fact a tremendous real deprecia- 
tion, for which we are not at all responsible. But in. every case the 
domestic purchasing power of those currencies argues a far higher 
value than the one we fix in our exchange relations. We mulect them 
all beyond their sins. Is it a wonder that we are coming to be regarded 
thruout Europe in the light of detestable extortioners, and that even 
the French office of reconstruction advises that purchases be made in 
Germany, when possible, rather than in America? The Germans have 
ceased destroying by artillery fire; we continue to destroy by an exag- 
gerated rate of exchange. 

That is a condition we can not afford to tolerate longer. We do not 
need to tolerate it. There is no fundamental reason why we should 
not take enough British paper, French, Belgian, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
to restore exchange with those countries to a normal basis. There is a 
reason why this does not take place automatically. Our banks and our 
investing public are not accustomed to dealing in long term credits 
with foreign commerce. They can not suddenly acquire the habit. But 
the Government could correct this difficulty immediately and without 
loss by raising a loan on its own credit and selling abroad exchange on 
America at par, so far as actual depreciation does not demand a definite 
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discount. That would restore at once normal commercial relations 
with western Europe and enable our late Allies and the neutrals to pur- 
chase here ‘food and materials at reasonable prices, as measured in their 
own currencies. That would not suffice for the graver problems of cen- 
tral Europe, but it would help. The revival of commercial movements 
in the western countries would inevitably stimulate commerce and in- 
dustry in central Europe too. 

For central Hurope the only adequate remedy is a long term seo 
made directly to governments, with restrictions insuring that the sums 
‘loaned would be used for provisioning the people and restoring indus- 
try, not for military preparations. Such loans would involve some risk 
-of loss. Are the people of America terrified by the thought of some 
risk? Let the Government try us. It is possible to de so by offering a 
loan on the terms of the last Liberty loan, which involved a definite 
sacrifice on the part of subscribers. For the sake of our national honor, 
let us have a chance to make a sacrifice for the rescue of the peoples of 
central Europe from famine and despair. 

But must not the peace be ratified before we can do anything? That 
is an argument more cogent with those who wish a particular kind of 
ratification at all costs than with those who are really concerned over 
Europe. The correction of exchange with western Europe need not 
wait a moment upon ratification. Neither the need nor the solvency of 
those countries turns upon the character of our Treaty ratification. 
Final peace will hasten recovery in central Europe, but its effects will 
be of a character imperceptible for months. Real and immediate aid 
to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Jugoslavia can come only thru gen- 
erous public loans. To raise the funds for such loans will take time, 
more than will probably be consumed-in ratifying the Treaty. Why 
are we delaying about it? Those nations and their needs exist; their 
boundaries are not to be determined by our Senate, nor the indemnities 
they are to pay or receive. Do we fear that reparation commissions on 
which we may or may not be represented will permit the confiscation 
for other use of the proceeds of loans we make specifically for purposes 
of rehabilitation ? That is to impute the deepest dishonor to our Allies. 
No: if we refuse to, help Europe, if we delay about it, let us admit 
frankly that it is because we care only for ourselves. Let us admit that 
humanity and honor count for little in the motives that rule our inter- 
national policy.— New Republic. 


Friendship or Alliance (with France) 


M. Clemenceau has arrived in England to confer with our govern- 
ment, and the American delegates to the Peace Conference have left 
Paris and are returning to America. The two events are alike signhi- 
ficant, and they are not disconnected. M. Clemenceau no doubt comes 
to England in order to do what he ean to fill the breach caused by the 
withdrawal of America. As the prospect of support from America 
grows less the need for support from this country grows more insistent, 
and that not only in the military or diplomati¢ sphere, but not less in 
the financial and economic. It is a sardonic comment on the course and 
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the results. of recent French diplomacy that the moment of greatest 
triumph for France should also be for her the moment of deepest anx- 
jiety. The withdrawal of the American delegates does not, of course, 
necessarily forbid their return, or the return of a representative of the 
United States, to the Conference of the Great Powers which is shortly 
to take place, and which is intended to carry on and complete the work 
of the Peace Conference. But the fact that the Peace Conference should 
be dispersing with so great a part of its work yet undone, and that 
America should have so completely washed her hands of it as to leave 
no one to act even provisionally on her behalf, cannot but have its sig- 
nificance for France, as it must for all of us. It signalizes, infact, an 
immense opportunity lost, an immense failure accomplished. The op- 
portunity was that of a real pacification of Europe; the failure is the 
manifest absence, either present or in near prospect, of any such result. 
For this unhappy situation it must be said frankly that French policy 
is in a great measure responsible. It may not be too late in some meas- 
ure to repair the errors of the past; what is certain is that they cannot 
be repaired by continuance in the same courses. 

The immediate cause of anxiety—apart from the drop, in itself 
serious enough, of the exchange value of the franc to forty-five to the 
pound sterling—is the doubt whether America will ratify the Peace 
Treaty with Germany without destructive reservations or amendments, 
and the still greater doubt whether she will consent to be a party to 
the tripartie treaty of France, Great Britain, and the United States 
guaranteeing France against unprovoked attack from Germany. The 
treaty as it stands takes effect, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
only in case the United States are also a party to it. If the United 
States stand out it falls absolutely to the ground. But France may con- 
tend that in that case she must seek some other guarantee of her secur- 
ity; that her original demand was for the permanent military occupa- 
tion of the left bank of the Rhine—that is, for the virtual amputation 
of an immense slice of German soil; that she only agreed to forego this 
material guarantee in consideration of the promise of political and mil- 
itary support from her two chief allies, and that, if that fails her, she 
is entitled to ask for some other means of defense in its place. If she 
cannot have the promise of American support, then she will ask at least 
for some assurance of British support. Otherwise, many of her politi- 
cians contend, she will, despite her victory, be in a worse position after 
the war than she was before it. She will have lost Russia as an ally 
and will have gained no other. She will be left to face the might of 
Germany alone. That is the contention. Obviously it rests wholly on 
the view, insisted upon by the French Foreign Office thruout the peace 
negotiations, that the only securities worth having are material securi- 
ties, that the League of Nations is a sentimental dream, and that the 
fruits of victory must be expressed in these terms. Unhappily this view 
so far prevailed at the Peace Conference that it gave us the bad peace 
we have in place of the good peace we might have had, that it has al- 
most completely ruined Germany and completely ruined Austria with- 
out, apparently, carrying with it any assurance of safety to France. We 
‘are all friends of France and earnestly desire her security, and the 
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grave question now arising.is as to the means to be adopted to that end. 
Are we to despair of the League of Nations and of the establishment of 
any sort of rational order in Europe based on that conception, or are 
we to fall back on the old ideas and the old methods? In a word, has 
the war, so far as any real improvement in the relations of States or in 
the moral securities of peace are concerned, been fought in vain? Have 
its terrible lessons been lost, or are we even now to resolve that for the 
safety of the world and our own safety, and France’s safety along with 
ours, this sinister dream must be abandoned, that we must seek secur- 
ity on a different principle and on wholly different lines, and that, in a 
world of contending ambitions and fears and, hates, where absolute se- 
curity is unattainable, we should have the courage to trust ourselves 
to the right principle and seek to build on surer ground? 


What stronger proof can there be of the utter bankruptcy of the 
old policy and the old methods than the present unhappy frame of mind 
of France? She has just emerged completely victorious from a tremen- 
dous war. Her enemy is prostrate; she has recovered her lost prov- 
inces. One of the two great Empires whose united power threatened 
her is completely and permanently broken up; the other is so crippled 
that a generation at least must pass before it can recover even a sem- 
blance of its former state and power. And yet France feels no security. 
The warm friendship of this country and our community of interests 
appear to her of small account unless accompanied by a definite assur- 
ance of military support. The no less warm friendship of America and 
the mighty proof she has given of her readiness to give practical effect 
to it when the need arose bring even less of consolation, and the very 
magnitude of the military success breeds alarm lest it should invite 
reprisals. Time may do something to allay these surely exaggerated 
alarms, but clearly the only sure way of escape from an ever-present 
anxiety is by a policy. larger and more generous than that which hith- 
erto has completely dominated the official mind of the French people. 
No longer can any single State, however great, find safety for itself 
alone; it can be found only in the co-ordination and co-operation of all. 
Let no consideration, then, tempt us into an exclusive alliance—whether 
expressed or only implied makes very little difference. It would be in- 
tolerable to us because it would mean that we have adopted France’s 
view of the true securities for peace rather than our own, and must 
henceforth view the whole field of European politics from the old mili- 
tarist point of view and must stand prepared to act always on the 
assumption that force, and the instant application of force, is our only 
security. Nor would France gain. Faced as. she is, and must continue 
to be, by a more numerous and potentially more powerful State, her 
true interest lies in the promotion by every means in her power of 
European accord. A policy of suspicion, hatred, and military prepara- 
tion can do nothing to assure this. Will she not join us in seeking a 
better road?—Manchester Guardian. 
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Quoting Isaiah in Winnipeg 
By A. Vernon THOMAS 


Ten leaders of the Winnipeg general strike of last summer are now 
facing trial before the Manitoba courts.* At the time of the strike 
much publicity was given to it in the American press, in both news and 
editorial columns. But without a single exception, I believe, as far as 
the big dailies are concerned, every reference to the Winnipeg situation 
was unfavorable to the strikers. The impression sought to be conveyed 
in practically every case was that Winnipeg was menaced by mobs in- 
cited by alien agitators, whose aim was to overthrow the authorities. 
and usurp the reins of government. Needless to say the term “Bolshe- 
vist” was freely applied to the Winnipeg strikers. 


Of the ten men now on trial, charged with conspiracy, seditious 
utterance, and the like, not a single one is an alien. All of the ten are 
British born. Six of the men were born in England, two in Scotland, 

_and two in Canada. Two of them are ex-Methodist ministers, one is a 
member of the Manitoba Legislature, and two are aldermen of the city 
of Winnipeg. Yet the newspapers of Winnipeg and the press of Canada. 
generally combined to create the impression that the trouble in Winni- 
peg was the work of the alien agitator. The so-called Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, the organization created to fight the strikers, inserted page ad- 
vertisements in the Winnipeg newspapers which were nothing less than 
an incitement against the foreign population. The Toronto Mail and 
Empire’s comment, “No foreign rabble will be allowed to set aside the 
public authorities and defy the laws of this country,’ is a fair sample 
of the drive against the foreigners at the time of the Winnipeg general 
strike. Great suffering was entailed. The foreigners in Winnipeg were 
safe neither in their persons nor in their property. They lost their em- 
ployment in a great number of cases and were discriminated against in 
other directions. The strike leaders may have said foolish things; but 
is it possible to imagine anything more cruel or more cowardly, or any- 
thing less patriotic, than this incitement against a defenseless people, 
without spokesmen, and strangers in a strange land? 

Let us look at some of the men now on trial, against whom every 
degrading epithet has been hurled. One of them is J. S. Woodsworth, 
Canadian born, whose ancestors migrated from the United States to 
Canada at the time of the Revolution. For many years Woodsworth 
was a Methodist minister. However, he resigned from the Methodist 
Church in 1918 because he could not reconcile war with Christianity 
and because he steadfastly refused to preach hatred. As recently as 
January, 1917, Woodsworth, at Winnipeg, was the director of a Bureau 
of Social Research maintained jointly by the three provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. He is an author and writer. His 
book, “Strangers within Our Gates—Coming Canadians,” was used by 
the Methodist Church of Canada in some of its branch organizations. 

Another of the strike leaders now on trial in Winnipeg is F. J. 
Dixon, a member of the Manitoba Legislature. Twice Mr. Dixon has. 


*Since the above was in type the news has come that R. B. Russell, the 
first of the strikers to be tried, has been convicted. 
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been returned for one of the Winnipeg constituencies. At the last gen- 
eral election in the Province Mr. Dixon received the: largest majority of 
any member in the Legislature. Mr. Dixon is perhaps the best-known 
single taxer in Canada, certainly in the Canadian West. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Ivens, a well-known Methodist minister who lost his pulpit because 
of his pacifist views, is another indicted strike leader. Two others now 
on trial are A. Heaps and Jobn Queen, both aldermen of the City of 
Winnipeg. At this year’s municipal elections in Winnipeg, held on No- 
vember 28, last, Mr. Queen was re-elected, receiving 1,968 votes against 
812 votes polled for his opponent. Mr. Heaps’ term had not expired. 

As illustrative of the procedure of the Canadian authorities against 
the accused, I should like to reproduce for your readers one,of the 
counts in the indictment against Mr. Woodsworth. It is No. 4, and 
reads as follows: : 

That J. S. Woodsworth in or about the month of June in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and nineteen at the City of 
Winnipeg in the Province of Manitoba unlawfully and seditiously pub- _ 
lished libels in the words and figures following: 

“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that write 
grievances. which they have prescribed; to turn aside the needy from 
judgment, and to take away the right from the poor of my people, that 
widows may be their prey, and that they may rob the fatherless.”— 
Isaiah. 

“And they shall build houses and inhabit them; and they shall plant 
vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. They shall not build, and another 
inhabit; they shall not plant, and another eat: for the days of a tree 
are the days of my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of 
their hands.’’—Isaiah. 

This is the whole of the count. In another count, No. 6, appear severai 
extracts from “The Aims of Labor” by Arthur Henderson, M. P., who, 
many people believe, will be the next Prime Minister of Britain. 

Incredible as it may seem, it is nevertheless a fact that the lawyers 
pressing the case for the Canadian Government were all active on behalf 
of the Citizens’ Committee, the organization which used every means, 
fair or foul, to fight the general strike of last summer. 

To crush the strike the authorities instituted a veritable reign of 
terror. Mr. Ivens and others of the ten men indicted were seized last 
summer in their homes in the middle of the night and spirited away 
to a penitentiary several miles outside Winnipeg. One of them was 
arrested without a warrant. Upon committal by the police magistrate 
eight of the ten men were placed in jail, altho the refusal of bail in 
such a case was without a parallel in Canadian judicial history. After 
the men had been for several weeks in jail bail was allowed. The Strike 
Bulletin, the improvised organ of the strikers, was suppressed, but The 
Citizen, the improvised organ of their opponents, altho openly advocat- 
ing violence, was undisturbed. The Crown lawyers have changed their 
original intention of trying the men together. If they had done so, the 
men would have been entitled to four peremptory objections to jury- 
men for each indicted man. By trying them separately the defense is 
limited to a total of four peremptory objections, ; 
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Totally inadequate and entirely misleading accounts of the recent 
municipal elections in Winnipeg have appeared in the American press. 
In these elections the deplorable economic strife of last summer was 
carried into the political field. The Citizens’ Committee was again 
active. Candidates of the Committee were placed in the field for mayor, 
for aldermanic and school-board seats. Pressure was brought to bear 
upon all candidates likely to split the “Citizen” vote to withdraw from 
the contest. Labor, on its side, contested every seat. All three daily 
newspapers were frenziedly behind the “Citizen” ticket. Page advertise- 
ments were inserted in these newspapers by the Committee, calling upon 
the electors to vote for the “Citizen” ticket, denouncing them, and 
threatening them with pains and penalties should they fail to do so. 
Every conceivable means was taken to defeat the Labor ticket. And on 
top of this there was a more or less restricted franchise, confined to 
property-holders or tenants. -Plural voting was legal. 

For mayor 28,144 votes were cast. Of these Mayor Gray, the “Citi- 
zen” candidate, received 15,630, and the Labor candidate 12,514. Of the 
seven wards into which ‘the city is divided the Labor mayoralty candi- 
date carried four. The Labor people claim that the Mayor’s majority 
was made up largely, if not entirely, of outside property votes. Of the 
seven aldermen to be elected the Labor people returned three. The 
Winnipeg City Council consists of fourteen aldermen and the mayor, 
seven aldermen and the mayor retiring annually. As there were al- 
ready four Labor members on the Council, Labor has now a fifty per- 
cent representation in the Winnipeg aldermanic body.—The Nation. 


; Cin Brief itber den Scientismus. 
Mein lieber Freund G.! 

Sch empfange gerne Briefe bon meinen Befannten und nehme an, Du 
aud. Go twill ich Div mitteilen, toa3 in diefen Tagen mein Gemiit beiveat. 
Sch babe da gerade ein bejonderes Buch gelejen, ein jo merfiviirdiges, muy 
ich jagen, tie mir noch nie ein im Die Hande gefommen ivar. Joh hatte 
namic) fchon lange aller{et gehort iiber die fogenannte ,,Chrijtian Sctence,” 
da dadhte ich, dieje Sache mug man an der Quelle fennen lernen. Gomit 
holte ich mir das Lertbudh itber diefe Wilfenfdaft, da8, ins Deutfdhe itber- 
febt, Den Titel fiuhrt: ,Wiffenfsaft und Gefundfeit, mit dent Schlitffel sur 
Smrift.” Der Name de Autors ijt Mary Baer Cody. Beh habe min das 
ganze Sud) durchgelefen und mug tmmer toteder fagen: Cin merftvitrdiges 
Sud, ja, ein wunderbares Buch, wie eS fein anderes in der Welt gibt, die 
Bibel nicht ausgenommen, wenn das, was e8 fein und wirfen foll, auf Wahr- 
Heit beruft. é 

Sieh nur einmal, was fiir Wunder diefes Suc) bewirfen foll! Du und 
ich Halten ja unfere Bibel fehr hoch; fie tft und Gottes Heiliges, geoffenbarz 
te3 Wort. Aber dak diejelbe an und fiir fich oder durch das bloge Lefen bez 
fondere Wunder an den Leibern der Menjden betwirfen foll, haben wir doch 
nod nie bon jemand behaupten Hiren. Wnders aber ijt eS mit diefem Buehe, 
nach der Wusjage folder, die e3 angetwandt haben. Cine ganze Angahl von 
Qeugniffen iiber die Wunderfraft desfelben werden im Buche felbjt ergablt. 
Da fagt einer, er fei bon Rheumatismus gehetlt worden, und gwar durch das 
einfache efen und die Crfenntnis der Wahrheit in diefent Bue. Cin an- 
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derer behauptet, in weniger als bier Monaten durdh die Wahrheit in diefem 
Vuche von Hhronifder Stuhlverftopfung, nervifem Kopfweh, Augerleiden und 
einem Bruch gebheilt’ worden zu fein. Cine dritte Perjon hatte etn Gewadhs, 
,dumor,” im Leibe, da8 nicht weniger als 50 Pfund wog — ich fann micht 
jagen, twann und wie fte daSfelbe getvogen haben mag. Gie ift vollftandig 
gebetlt torbden, fagt jte, und behauptet, nur da8 Lefen bon dtefem Buche und 
font nichts habe daS Whinder geivirt. Cin mweiterer ergzabhlt, wie er durch 
einen Sturz bom Btweirad den finfen Arm gebroden hatte. Nachdem er aber 
zehn Minuten im dtejem Bude gelefen hatte, toar nicht nur aller Sdhmerg 
fort, fondern auch der Arm vollftandig gebeilt. Der glitdliche Menfd) hatte 


nut eine halbe Stunde von fetner Arbeit verloren. Wabhrlich, das mug man 


ein Wunder nennen, da man jonjt den Wrm wohl fech3 Woden in der Sdhlinge 
gu tragen fat. Cine andere Perfon hatte den Star auf den Wugen und fonnte 
nuc nod wenig fehen. Da (a8 fie auf einmal vier Stunden fang in dtefent 
Vue, und da3 hartnddige Leiden, da jonjt nur einer Operation tweidt, war 
fort. Semanbd ander beridtet fogar bon der Wiederherftellung von Zahnen, 
Rein Zahnargt brauchte fie zu fiillen — fo verjtehe ich die Sache — fte mur 
Den bon felbjt gefiillt, durd) das Lefen von diejem Bud. Jn ihrer gropen 
Angft qreift eine Mutter beim Krupphuften ihres Kindes nach diefem Bue, 
fangt an, faut daraus borgulefen, fingt noch einen Vers bon Frau Sddy3 
Lied, und die Herlung tit gefdhehen. Cin unglitdlicher Menfch befindet fich 
im. lebten Stadium der Shwindfudt; er ltett acht Tage lang, fe zivet Stunz 
Den, aus dDtefem Buche und — ift genefen. Cin anderer tar taub, aber durch 
Das Lefen diefes Buches hat er das Gehdr wiedererlangt. Go geht e8 fort. 
We nur erdenflichen Nuren find betvirkt worden, nit etwa durd glaubiges 
Gebet, oder durd) Gottes gnidige Hilfe, fondern, einfach urd da8 Lefen vder 
Studieren diefeS Buches. Bom Gebet wird fein Wort gefagt. Gott wird 
nicht oft ermabhnt. Wenn e3 aber gejchieht, wird Frau Cddy immer mitge- 
nannt. Madan tt ihr danfbar, dak jie der Welt diefes Buch qeqeben hat. 
Wenn alle dtefe Geugnifje auf Wahrheit beruhen, dann mug diefes Bud) die 
grogten Wunderfrafte bejigen. C3 tt ein wahres Baubermittel, beffer als 
alle Batentmedigzinen in der Welt, die irqendivo in Beitungen und Sirtularen 
angegeigt werden. Yn der Tat, die Beugnijfe in diefem Bure Tefen fich ge- 
rade {wie die von Lerten, tvelche Durch die berithmten Wleriveltsheilmittel von 
allen modglichen Leiden befreit tvorden fein wollen. Wert man boshaft fein 
wollte, finnte man fagen, e9 feien fehr flitg beredjnete Wnzeigen fiir das fehr 
teure Bud, das nad dem Urteil von Sadveritindigen einen Profit von 500 
bis 700 PBrogent abwerfen fol. 

Dod Du twirjtanich Fragen, tas e3 denn fo Vefonderes mit diefem Buche 
fet, Da eS folde Wunder herborbringen foll. Dariiber twollen wir die Wuto- 


vin, Frau Cddh, felbft reden Laffen. Gie behauptet, eS felbjt gefdjrieben gu 


haben, obtwoh! Sachfundige dagegen nachweifen, dak fie cines foldGen Schreibz 
tiles, wie er fic) fajt durdgangig in diefem Buche findet, niemals fabig qez 
iwefen jet, am twentgften in ihren fritheren Sabren. Gie ift in BVezug auf 
Grammatif und Stil nie itber die Art eines fimfzehnjahrigen Madchens hinz 
aus gefommen. Die Hauptjade aber ift, dah fie beheuptet, diefes Bud urd 
Offenbarung empfangen gu haben. Selbjt die Heilige Schrift fagt fie, gab 
das nidjt, was fie in ihrem Bude gibt, bis fie durch ihren ,,Sehliiifel gu 


Sahrift’ das Geheimnts erfdhlof. Diefes Bare ift alfo, nach ihrer Behaup- 


tung, Gottes teste und vollfommenfte Offenbarung an die Welt, und Fra 
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Cddy wate demnad) die Leste und vollfommentte Brophetin. G8 iiGerfteigt 
alle Offenbaring der Biicher der Heiligen Sehrift, die erft durch ihr Buch er- 
gangt und erflart werden miiffen. 

Du ftaunjt davitber, mein Lieber, und wirjt wohl meinen, ich hatte fie 
nicht recht berjtanden.- Dir font das tie Grdpentwahnjinn oder gar Gotz 
teslajterung bor. Uber eS ijt wirflid) fo die Meinung bon Frau Eddy. Yhr 
,Sahhiffel gur Schrift” zeigt das deutlich. Niemand fonjt witrde fo den faz 
ten Wortlaut des erjten Buches Moje umdeuten. Gie vertwirft gang und 
gar den buchftablicjen Ginn und legt die Wnjidhten von ,,Chriftian Science” 
inein. Wie jebhr fie fich gum RiMter iiber Gottes Wort aufwirft, geigt fic, 
jobald fie an die Gefdichte bon der Erfdhaffung de3 Menfden und de$ Stin- 
denfalles fommt. Cte begeichnet e3 alS faljd, dah Gott den Menfdhen aus 
Erde gemacht habe. Bn Begug auf den gangen Wbfchnitt fagt fie: ,,Gier tritt 
Die Litge als Wahrheit auf.” Jehova ift ihr nidt der allmadtige Gott, fonz 
Dern blop der jidijche Mattonalgott, ein KriegSgott. Mit ihm fingt der 
Giendienft an. Wer hatte das gedacht, dah der CwiqeTreue, der wahrz 
Haftige Hetland, je jo bingettellt werden fonnte! Wes, was ither den Sitn- 
dDenfall beridjtet wird, ijt nach diefent Sue ,Niythe, Legende, Litge.” 

Da fannft Du alfo fehen, dap Frau Cody ihr Buch und ihre Anfidten 
fiber die Bibel ftellt, die doch bon und immer alZ die cingige untriigliche Micht- 
jehnur dDeS Glauben3 und Lebens angefehen tworden ijt. Die Bibel ift nur 
twahr, injofern fie dDabin gebracht twerden fann, das auszufagen, was Frau 
Gody denft; two jie das nicht tut, ijt fie Vegende, Srrtum, Litge. Shr Buch 
/ wiffenjchaft und Gejundheit” geht liber alles. C3 ift, jamt feiner Wutorin, 
borauSgefagt worden in Offenb. Soh. 10 und 12. Gie behauptet, dak e3 
night menfdliden Urjprungs fei, Gott fet der Mitautor. Sie fet dad Weib, 
mit ber Gonne befleidet (Offb. 12), und ihr Buch fet das ,, Biichlein,” das 
Der Engel dem Yohanne3 gab (Offb. 10. 2). 

Daf fie felbjt fo hoch geehrt tworden ift, geiqt die Hobheit ihrer Perfon. 
Sie jtellt fich felbjt zufammen mit Sefus von Nazareth; und im ,,Chrijtian 
Science Sournal” ijt e3 behauptet worden, mit ihrer Ganftion, dak fte Sef 
gleich fei. Sie hat die Behauptung deutlich autorifiert, fie fet die erwabhlte 
Nadhfolgerin Sef und ihut gleid; ja, fie behauptet mit ihren eigenen Wor- 
ten, date fie gbttliden Urfprungs fet. 

Das aljo macht das Buch fo tounderbar. C3 ift bom Himmel gegeben, 
darum bringt eS jolche Wirfungen herbor. Darum mup e3 aber arch als 
Gottes qgropte und bejte Gabe fleifig gelefen werden. C3 ift ja der Heilige 
Geift felbit, der Trbfter, den Gott berheiBen hat. Darum gilt e3 in der 
,Churd of Chrijt, Scientijt” als alleiniger Paftor. Cinen andern darf e3 
nirgend$ geben. 8 gibt gwar Borlefer in den Verfammlungen, aber fie 
dDiirfen aug diejem Vuche nur borlejen und feine erflarende Bemerfung hinguz 
fiigen. Und jedeSmal muf der volle Titel te Buches, famt dem Mamen der 
Mutorin, genannt iverden. 

Selbfiverftandlicdh mu dadsfelbe verbreitet werden. Yedes Glied ihrer 
Rirdhe muff 8 bejiken; und eS ijt dte Pflidjt eines jeden, daSfelbe gu ver- 
breiten und, fo viel wie miglich, gu verfanfen. Tun fie das nidft, fo migew 
fie von der Rirde auSgefsloffen werden. Wir fehen aljo, wie twichtig das 
Buch ift, und wie Frau Cddy darauf aus war, dasjelbe gu dem Preife von 
wenigftens dret Dollars gu verfaufen. 
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®retlich lefen die UWrhanger diefer Frau auch die alte Bibel. Wher nicht 
fie ijt e3, was die Wunder betwirft, fondern Science and Health.” Darum 
Darf die Bidel in den Verfammiungen nie ohne diejes Buch gelejen werden; 
ob privatim, da3 mogen die Eingetveihten am bejten iwiffen. Denn die Biz 
bel enthalt die Wahrheit nur zum Teil, und bag in- unbvollfommener Gettalt. 
Das iidrige ijt ,egende,” ,,Qrrtum,” ,,Liige.” Crit Science and Health* 
ijt die abjolute Wahrhert. 

Das iff alfo.da3 Buch, das ich gelefen habe, und fo wird eS von der WUuto- 
rin felbft angefehen. Du mirjt mich Fragen, twas ich davon halte. Yeh will 
dix fagen, wenn diefes Buch wahr ijt, aun branden wir dite alte Bibel nicht 
mehr, da fie ja gang bedeutungslos geworden ijt: Meine Vleinung iit aber, 
day wir eS Hier mit einer furdjtharen Wotteslafterung gu tun haben, wid daz 
awifden dem mohanmedanifden Soran und ,,Science and Health” in diefer 
Beziehuig fein groper Unterfdhied ijt. 

Hiermit verbleibe ich Dein alter Freund C. 

Pojtffriptum: Wenn Ou gern twifjen willjt, wo alles oben VBerichtete ges 
Druct gu finden ift, fo twill ich Div gern dienen; ich Habe mir alles pa 
aufnotiert. (, Upol.“ 


Das altejte Teftament der Welt. 


us den Grabjtatten einer feit siweitaujendjechshundert Nabren unterz 
gegangenen Welt hat man neuerdings das altejte befannte Tejtament zum - 
Vorjdhein gebracht. Cs ftammt bon Sanberib, dew Ndnige von YWX}jyrien. 
Familiengwiftigfciten, die gu jeer friihen Beit fo qut vorfamen wie Heute, 
fegten dent Konig den Wunjch nabe, feinem Lieblingsjohn Wifarhaddon wenigz 
ftenS eine ftandeSgemape BVerjorgung Zu ficjern, da er alS ein jiingerer Nach- 
fomme auf den Thron feine Wuspicht hatte. Go liek er Denn auf einer Stein 
tafel folgendes Tejtament eingraben, das jebt entdecit worden iff. 

nw, Ganherib, Konig groper Mengen, Herrjcher von Wijyrien, habe 
meinem Gohn Wijarhaddon, genannt WAffurebilenincinpal, iiber vierhundert 
Pfund Gewicht an goldenen Ketten, Kronen, Meinodien, Elfenbeinvorraten, 
Kriftall und fojtbaren Steinen itbergeben, twie e3 der Wille meines Serzens 
toar, und habe die Schabe niedergelegt im Tempel Amuks bet Nebozirif-erba, 
dem Harfenfpieler Nabors.” 

Was fiir Konfequengen diefes lewtivillige Gefchenf de$ Msnig3 an jeinen 
Miebling fiir den Leftator felber qehabt hat, fonnen wir uns gujammenreimert 
nad) der furgen, aber fchweriviegenden Notiz in unjerer Bibel, too e3 2. Ni- 
nige 19, 97 beigt: ,Da Sanherib anbetete im Harfe Nifros, jeines Gottes, 
fclugen thn mit dem Schtvert AWdramelech und Sareger, feine SIhne, und jie 
entrannen in3 Land WArrarat. Und fein Sohn Affarhaddon ward Rinig an 
feiner Statt.” 

Vervollftandigt mird diefe fnappe Meldung durch eine elfeninf drift, 
Die man in Nonhunit aufgefunden Yat. Gie lautet: 

nS, UWfarhaddon, tat ein Geliibde von Grund meines Herzen3. Meine 
Leber war gefdwollen bor Zorn. Yh gigerte nicht, fondern fehrich Briefe, 
Hob meine Hande auf gu Wffur, gu dem Monde und der Sonne, gu Vel, Nebo, 
Kergal, Yftar pon Ninive, und Hftar von Wrbela, und fie nahmen mein Gebet . 
an. Dann, tie ein Vogel jeine Fliigel ausbreitet, fo breitete ich meine Nriegs- 
fahnen aus als ein Zetden fir meine Verbiindeten. Und ich fejlug den Weg 
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nach Minibe ein mit grofer Bejehiwerde und in jtarfen Cilmarjden. Die 
Seinde givar famen vor meinen Truppen in das Hiigelfand und gviffen meine 
Vorlaufer an und befchofjen fie mit ihren Pfeilen. Der Sehrecfen aber der 
otter, die meine Gebieter find, iiberivaltigte fie, und fie widen guriic vor 
der Tapferfett meines Heeres. Ditar, die {ehredliche Nonigin der Sdhlachten, 
jtand mir gur Seite und gerbrach ihre Bogen. Yn ihrem Grimm gZerftirte fie 
ihre Schlachtreihen und eriwies jich den Feinden als eine unbarmbherzige Gotz 
tin. Durch ihre Gunjt pflangte ich meine Siegesfahnen auf, tvo ich tvollte.” 
Das ijt die Gefdidjte de3 alteften Teftaments und jeiner verhangnis- 
vollen Nonjequenzen, Iie jte Die ausgegrabenen Zeugen eitter Sabrtaufende 
Zuritdlieqenden Cpoche malerifch und ergreifend gu unjrer Kenntnis gebradht 
haben. ales OLS 1) 


Curopaijche Reijebriefe. / 
Von Dr. W. J. Bucher. 
Sm BZuge nach Paris, Ende 1919. 
Sit Branfreid. 

Man befommt ein gewifjes AUnhanglichfeitsqefiihl an ein Schiff, das 
einen eine Hethe bon Tagen durch Sturm und Wetter iiber ein Weltmeer gez 
tragen Hat. Dreimal hat die gute ,Lapland” mix bereits den Dienft erties 
jen. Und doch freute ich mich und danfte Gott, al fie Montag, den 17. Moz. 
vember, nachntittags givei Uhr, vor Cherbourg Anfer twarf und vir fie verz 
fajjen fonnten, um von einent ffeineren Schiff vollends an Land gebradt Zu 
werden. * 

Wie anders ift die Welt Hier, die Menjdhen, die Sprache, die Haufer, die 
Strapen, die Dodrfer, die Stadte, alles. Die Cifenbahnen erfcheinen flein. 
Und felbjt in der bejten Klajje ift alles, wentajten3 auf diefem CExtragig, 
jhmubig und verlottert — jedenfall3 infolge de3 Nrieges. Der Wagen, 3. B., 
in Dem unjere Deputation fahrt, ijt jeit Stunden vollitandig Vichtlos. Die 
eleftrifde Leitung ijt faput, und tie eS jcheint, fiimmert fich niemand darum. 
Der Speifetvagen, vormals ein deutfeher, war auch verlottert. 

Nach achtitiindiger, falter Fahrt in villiger Dunfelheit famen iwir nachts 
givolf Uhr in Paris an. C8 regnete und fdneite. Heute mar das Wetter 
befjer, Wir lafen in den Beitungen vom Schifforuch de Wilfonjden Frie- 
Den$z und Volferligaprogramms und foundern uns, was nun toobhl tverden 
wird. Hier in Frantreich ijt der Wmerifanerjdmwarm bereits jtarf verraujcht. 
WS ih geftern itber die herrliche Wlerandrabritce jdhritt, Die vor einem Yabhr 
auf den Namen unfers Prafidenten umgetauft toorden war, fragte ic) einen 
Herrn, ob died die Wilfonbriice fei. ,,O nein,” fagte er, ,nicht mehr, eS ift 
. die Weranderbriicde.” Die Nachrichten aus Wafhington find gurgeit evjtaunz 
lich genug. Wan dadhte hier eben allgemein, Wiljon fpreche, fehreibe, geichne 
im Namen des Nongrefjes. Und nun braucht Franfreich etivas Zeit, unt die 
Oppofition unfers Genat3 ihm gegeniiber richtig dahin ausgulegen, dafy das 
amerifanijde Bolt darauf befiehen muff und wird, fich felbjt gu regieren. 

Paris, den 20. November. — Heute iiberhorte ich beim Meittageffen im 
Hotel ein Gefprad, iiber da ich ettwas berichten mug. C3 tagte namlich 
Hier eine Nommifjion zur Planierung eines sfumenifdhen Weltfongils, gu dem 
alle chriftlidjen Nircen ohne WAusnahme eingeladen werden follten. Unjere 
Lefer werden ftch aus einer friiheren Nummer des ,,Apologeten” crinnern, 
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dah diefem bon Europa ausgehenden Verfuch ein ahnlicher von Wmerifa fom- 
mender borauSgegangen twar. &. Y. Morgan hatte namflich $100,000 ausz 
gefebt zur Borbereitung einer Weltfonferenz ,,fiir Glauben und Ordnung” 
(, Raith and Order”); und die epiffopale Konmmiffion, die gur Wusfihrung 
DeS Auftrags ertwabhlt war, hatte nichts Ciligeres zu tun, als mit dem Cine 
cinnatier Bijchof Boyd Vincent an der Spike via London nach Mom Zu retz 
fen, um bor allen Dingen die Zujtimmung deS heiligen Stubls zu dem Lobz 
Lichen Unterfangen und das papftliche Verfprechen der Beteiliqung Roms an 
Der geplanten Welt-Friedensfonferenz der Nirchen eingubolen. Yachdem die 
Herren YMimerifaner an der Themfe gebiihrend gefeiert worden twaren, Zogen 
fie, vom j{chtveren Weihrauch der halbfatholifdjen eptjfopalen Kathedralen gez 
Hoben und gejtarft, in freudigem Optinitsmus an den Tiber. Jn -,,Weterz 
fletdbern und mit Balmen in den Handen“ twallten fte Dent Vatifan gu und 
flopften ertwartungsbvoll an dejjen eiferner, dreimal verfchlotjener forte an. 
Der heilige Vater LieR, nachdem er von ihrem Vegehr Kenntni3 hatte, fich 
erfundigen, ob dte amerifanijdjen Neber Bu, und Meuetranen auf den Wan-z 
gen Hatten und den Cindruck machten, als ob fie twillen3 feien, in den SchoR 
der allein felig machenden Nirche gzuriicdzufehren. Und als die WUnttwort verz 
neinend .ausfiel, fandte er ifnen Vefdheid, er fonne jie leider nicht empfangen. 
Schmer gedemiitigt und betribt mandten fie ihre Schritte bom Haus der elf- 
taufend Zimmer, in denen der ixdifcje ,,Stellvertreter Chrifti” twohnt, tvarz 
fen thre Palmen in den Liber, gogen ihre Feterfleider aus, fehrten an Themfe, 
Hudfon und Obio guriicé und Hatten, pardon, nichts gelernt. 

Wm 17. Rovember nun tagte in Paris die fchon ertoahnte KRommifjion, 
um bon etivaS anderer Seite aus die Vorbereitung einer Sfumenijchen Ron- 
fereng aller Kirden im Yntereffe des Weltfrtedens borgubereiten. Sie war 
auf bejonderes Vetreiben deS edeln jchtvedifden Crgbijdofs Siderbloom for-z 
mell ecinberufen von einer Nonmiijfion des ,,Weltbundes gur- Forderung der 
Volferfreundfehaft durch die Kirchen.” CGechs Wochen gubor hatte diefer Bund 
im Haag in Holland eine feiner regelmapigen Gibungen gehalten, an der 
aber die Sritderlichfett fehr viel gu twitnfchen itbrig liek. WIS die Reprajenz 
tanten Selgiens und Franfreths Horten, dak Deutichland von jeinem Verz 
tretungsrecht Gebrauch machen twerde, fagten fie entiweber direft ab oder 
macjten e3 Inte jener, Der quf eine ihm univillfommene Cinladung 3u einem 
Gifen antivortete, er werde fommen, tvenn er gejund fet, aber wahr{dheinlid 
werde er franf fein. Dte vier deutidhen Vertreter, Prof. Oeipmann, Or. Mich= 
ter u. 7. tv., furden geradegu beleidigt. 

Die Wusichten fir Parts waren jomit nicht gerade rofig. Aber die 
Schiwierigfeiten Hatten nur gum geringeren Veil politijdhen Grund. Wer- 
treten tvaren Norivegen, Sehweden, Danemarf, Finnland, die Schweiz, Engz 
Yand und Ximerifa, das Tebtere durch die Doftoren Lynd, Wifinfon, Fred &. 
Sifher und Vijhof Anderfon.  Fiir einen neutralen Veobadchter miifte diefe 
Parifer Sibung bet allem Ernft einen Stich ins Nomijfde qehabt haben. Die 
Optimiften waren dteSmal die Herren Lynch und tfinfon. Der erftere be- 
fonders glaubte die Garantie des Crfolges diejes neuen Verbriiderungsverz - 
fuchS in der rechten Tafche feiner tveifen Welte gehabt zu haben. Cr mar 
mit Dr. Uifinfon gwar night in Rom, aber in London getvefen, gefeiert und 


vom Erabifchof bon Canterbury nicht nur zum Lundjeon, fondern einmal foz 


gav gum Dinner geladen toorden. DOte fonft fehr fprdde anglifanijde Pirche 
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|oien guganglicd. ls Dr. Lynch endlich um ein definitives Verfpredjen de3 
Hauptes der anglifantjden Staatstirde bat, diefelbe bet der Parijer Gikung 
berireten 3u lajjen, erflarte ifm der hohe Herr, da3 werde gwar nicht gejde- 
en, aber er werde ihm einen Brief an diefelbe mitgeben. Grfreut barg der 
aimerifanijde Bresbyterianer das foftlicje Dofument in feinem Bufen und 
fieB eS niemand fehen, fannte deffen Snbhalt twahriheinlicg felber’ iticht, bis 
er Gelegenheit befam, an der Sibung eS feierlich borgzulefen. Und twas ftand 
in Diejem Brief? Cs jtand darin, die englifdhe Staatsfirde twerde das ge- 
plante firdliche Weltverbriiderung3-Rongil befchicten, wenn die romijd-faz 
tholijche Kirche vor allen andern eingeladen und wenn ihr volle Gelegenheit 
geboten tverde, in der Vorbereitung und am Kongil felbft hervorragend mit- 
gutun. Wenn Mom aber dennod ablehnen follte, dann miipten fich famtlide 
am Songil tetlnebmenden proteftantifdjen Rirdhen erjt verpflicten, mit ihren 
Miffions- und Cvangelijationsbeftrebungen allen folchen Landern fern 3u 
Oleiben, in denen die romifdh-fatholijde Kirde die vorherrfdende fet. 

Herr Lynch mag ein fonderbares Geficht gemacht haben, als er da8 Doku- 
ment borlas, das in den Kreis jener Briider gefallen fein mu tvie eine Sombe 
in einen Teeabend. Denn niemand brauchte mehr alS einen Xugenblid, die 
Tragweite der in Dem Brief zum WXusdruck gefommenen Grundjfabe ausgzuz 
rechnen. Gr bedeutete einfach die Unmiglidfeit de3 geplanten Rongils. Diefe 
toar atch erfennbar aus den Liicen im Mreis der die Nirchen in der Sibung 
beriretenden Manner. Die Frangofen feblten gang, objchon die Tagung in 
Paris ftattfand. Cie wollen nicht mit deutjcjen Briidern auf derjelben Sant 
jiben. Warch die Englander waren gang abiwefend. Die Staatsfirdhlicjen fa- 
men nicht, tet! die Katholifen nicht eingeladen twaren. Die Freifirehlidjen 
blieben tveg, teil fie jich an dem geplanten Kongil nicht als englifdes Xn- 
Hanajel beteiligen twollten, tvenn die Hochfirde nicht mittat und England dann 
twirflich auch in einer Weife vertreten fein witrde, Die Der Witrde feiner Welt- 
Ttellung entiprach. Die Weslevaner feblten, twil fie nach den Erfahrungen in 
Gdinburgh (1910) in einem KongreR mit den Hochfirdhliden nicht mithun 
twollten. Die awet dentfden Schweizer erflarten, die protejtantijchen Rirdhen 
ihre$ Vaterlands twiirden unter feinen Umitanden das Nonatl befchicen, wenn 
Rom zu demfelben zugelajjen tviirde. Und fo ging da3 weiter. Die Sibung 
verlief twie das Hornberger Schieben. Wtan jah, da der Nongrek unmodalich 
und toeitere Verhandlungen iiber denfelben unerfprieklich feten. Cr twitrde 
jenem Meffer gleiden, dem die Klinge feblte und das feinen Griff hatte. Go 
befehlozR man, refultatlos zu vertagen und das Protofoll der Sibung nicht gu 
berdffentlidjen. Was Herr Or. Lynch mit fetnem ergbifchofliden Witen{tic 
macdhte, wei ich nicht. Wie das Protofoll der Parifer Tagung, twiirde e3 ein 
intereffantes Dofument abgeben fiir ein gufiinftiges Quellentwert itber die Ge- 
fehichte der ,,fireitenden” Rirche deS giwangigften Jahrhunderts. C3 fann 
einem aber in der Geele wef tin, dak der ,Leib Chrifti” fo gerriffen tft. 
G3 fann doch noch nicht der rechte Geift in deffen ,,Gliedern” fein, font titr- 
den fie einander fuchen und dienen, ftatt fic) gu metden und gu befampfen. 

Wir Hatten, befonders im Anfang, fdlechtes Wetter im Frangofenland. 
Und da erfehien un3 alS ein Bild der Buftande in Kirde und Welt. Von 
der erfteren haben tvir gefproden. G8 fiel am Mittagstifdh in jenem Parifer 
Hotel noch manches Wort, das die twenig erfrerliche Situation beleuchtete. 
Die Rede fam anf dte deutidjen Miffionen; ob England wohl die Mittel 
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Habe, da8 Geld und die Miffionare, ihr fo-tveit vergiveigtes und grijndlid) auf- 
gebaute3 Werf zu itbernehmen. Die Antwort war ent{dhieden berneimend. 
Was aus alle den deutfhen Miffionen werden folle, das wijje man nicht; 
Denn e3 feblen die Mittel gum Betrieb der eigenen englijden. Wenn Eng- 
land darauf beftehen follte, den deutfden Miffionsgefelljdaften das Wirken 
in allen unter feiner Oberhoheit ftehenden Gebieten dauernd Zu verjagen, 
Dann fare das ein Schlag fiir dad Miffionswerf, wie e3 nod) feinen erlebt 
hat. Das todre eine Meberordnung de3 nationalen Ynterejjes iiber dDaSjenige 
des Reides Gottes, das die {chiwerften Folgen haben miifte. YXuch ein Op= 
timijt mug gugeben, dak Hier eine grohe Gefabr Liegt, die fich in gang Europa 
zeigt. Dabon noc ein Beijpiel. 

Das ,,Romitee fiir interdenominationelles Sujammentwirfen der engliz 
{hen Miffionsgefellfchaften” hat den Plan gefapt, in London etn chrijtliches: 
Studentenheim fiir dort jtudierende Yndier zu erricten, mit einem Nojten-z 
aufivand bon $500,000 und mit jabrliden Betriebsfojten von $15,000. Wel- 
hes ijt aber der eigentlide Bwect diefes gropen ,, Mijjionds”-Unternehmens? 
Man hore und jtaune daritber, twas Sefretar Kenneth WecLenan bet der Stifz 
tungSfeter dDariiber erflarte. Cr jagte und [as e3 jorgfaltiq gejcdricben bom 
Clatt: oe : 

»Das indifee Problem hat fich zu einem ausjchlieplich politijchen etit= ~ 
twicfelt. Wes, das gu Yndien Begiehung Hat, ijt von auerjt prefarer Matur. 
Veim Erricten diefes Hetms fiir indifde Studenten an der Londoner UWniz 
verfitat Leitet uns die Wbficht, diefelben mit englifd-chrijtlicen Cinfliiffen gu 
umgeben, und givar nidjt fo fehr gum Bived, jte gu crijtianijteren, al3 viel= 
mehr ihren guten Willen gu getwinnen, dag jie nicht als ertreme indifde Maz 
tionalijten in ihr Land zZuriicffehren, fondern als treue Anhanger des britiz 
fen Reichs.” Dieje Worte geben Lteferblicenden viel gu denfen. . 

Doh ich muf jehlieRen. Nach diejem Aufenthalt bet den neuejten und 
leider unfruchtbaren firdlicen Verbriiderungsverfuden twerde ich im nachz 
ften Brief toieder anf die Reife guriicfonunen. Die Lefer follen dann u. a. 
im Geijte mit nad) dem Schlachtfeld von Chateau Tierry, wo unfere tapferen 
Wmerifaner bliuteten und jiegten. (,, Xpologete.” ) 
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The Social Emphasis in Religious Education by Will Irvin 
Lawrance. The Beacon Press. -1918. 123 pages 


The author does not only demand the social viewpoint in religious. Ys 
education in the ordinary way, he earries it a good deal farther than 
is generally done. Man is part of the whole of nature, and according to 
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him religious education ought to teach him to find right relations to 
all parts of nature, animate and even inanimate. As there is a general 
interdependence between higher and lower forms of life, so ought there 
to be a broad sympathy including everything in its sweep. Sympathy 
is the key-word to a rightly-ordered life. He mentions St. Francis, who 
had his heart‘so filled with the love of God, the universal Father, that he 
was led to preach to his little sisters the birds, and to sing his canticle 
to his brothers and sisters the sun, the wind and the rain, with a great 
deal of approbation. We are sure that here not only the saint but the 
author also enlarges the scope of our task more than is practicable. 


, Where do we find the material for our teaching? Most of us will 
say, in the Bible. The writer, however, would not limit us to that book. 
He says, let us teach them what they need and can assimilate. “We 
may find it in the Bible or the world myths, or in the realm of, fairy- 
story, or among the wonders of nature. Its source is a matter of in- 
difference.’’ Note that he does not mean that one should find his illus- 
trations everywhere. To that there could be no objection. He says, we 
find our teaching material in all these sources. If it only fits the child’s 
needs, it is good material. We are not ready to accept that. The day 
school is there for that purpose. In the religious school we have to do 
with the pupil’s relation to God and man only and with the arrange- 
ments He has made and the revelation given to restore right relations. 


The spirit and atmosphere of the teaching ought to be one of rev- 
erence, but also one of utter frankness. Difficulties ought not to be 
glossed over, the inquiring mind will never be an enemy to faith. No 
issues ought to be dodged, and outworn beliefs ought rather to be given 
up than insisted upon in a spirit of dogmatism. The author is himself 
a religious liberal and that fact crops out here and there in unmistak- 
able manner. 

_He contends very strongly for the thoro grading of the schools 
from the cradle roll up to the adults, and his description of the various 
periods of the child’s life are interesting. With most modern pedagogs 
he claims that the division in six classes, beginners, primary, junior, 
intermediate, senior and advanced, is based on psychological principle. 
Genetic psychology, i. e., the study of the development of child-life, has 
shown that about every three years an important forward step is taken 
and the teaching ought to adapt itself to that. The present reviewer is 
not a psychological expert. He knows there is development. The 
church has always been aware of the opportunities that the period from 
twelve to fourteen offers. But he is not convinced that there is a neces- 
sity of our recognizing six of the three year periods. Besides, if quar- 
terlies are to be written and published for each of the six separately, it 
would seem a waste of time and effort. We have noticed that most 
schools, after the primary stage, manage to get along with the inter- 
mediate, senior and adult papers quite well. 


The author now takes up the mode of teaching in each group and 
shows how it ought to be socialized. The pupil must be made to see 
that he is. not an atom in the infinite but a member of human society 
and that the race itself is under God. Reverence and friendliness ought 
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to be instilled into his mind all the way up. He carries this argument 
for the social viewpoint on thru all the stages very consistently and 
nicely. Of course, we can’t quite agree with the looseness of his views 
on the teaching material, fairy-tales, tales of adventure, nature stories, 
history, invention, etc. From all these spheres examples might be 
taken, but one ought to limit himself to teaching the Bible. With the 
little time at-our disposal, it would scatter our strength to attempt too 
much, 

His emphasis on he social principle is good and in harmony with 
modern tendencies. But we fear he expects entirely too much of our 
teaching force. He knows it, too. He knows we ought to have better 
trained teachers. But more than that. He claims the ministers ought 
to be educated differently. They ought not to be priests or theologians 
only, or in the first place. They should have knowledge of life, sympa- 
thetic interest in world movements, and above all, should be men who 
can develop and strengthen character. The first and essential equip- 
ment of a successful minister is that he should be sympathetically 
drawn to others. He should, before he is sent out, demonstrate by ac- 
tual service that he loves his fellow-man and has power to lead them 
on the upward path. “To teach, that is the supreme calling. Higher 
work or holier no man ever did. The supreme personalities of the ages 
have been teachers. To quicken curiosity and provide means for its 
satisfaction; to make virtue alluring, commanding; to provide growing 
personalities with those noble ideas and stimulating ideals that will 
become fixed in them as character; to open up treasures of knowledge 
and wisdom, making possible a life time of joyful progress; to awaken 
such desires for greatness of soul that narrowness and conceit are done 
away and self-pity and despair are made impossible; above all, to 
know one’s self, in doing these things, to be a channel of the divine 
power—this is the highest and holiest privilege vouchsafed to man- 
kind.” We have read the book with considerable interest. Incidentally 
we came across some very interesting quotations. Cautioning against 
the dogmatic. attitude of some, for instance, he quotes Samuel Johnson, 
saying, “every conversation is an intellectual battle, each man striving 
to establish his own views and beat down those of others.” Instead, 
says the author, one should strive for truth rather than for mastery. 
And again: speaking of. creeds and the quarrels and dissensions they 
cause, he says, most great and good men as they have advanced in 
years, have testified that “their creeds have become shorter and kind- 
lier.” Very true of some but not of all. Of course there is something 
to be said for loyalty to fundamentals. A thoughtful and stimulating 
book. 


A Not Impossible Religion by Sylvanus P. Thompson, D. 8. 
FY. R. S. London and New York. 1918: 335 pages. 

The author of the book is a scientist, thoroly imbued with the scien- 
tific spirit of the times. But he is not one of those with whom science 
takes the place of religion. He believes that the instinct for religion is 
ineradicable in human nature. He realizes that a great many men of 
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science, along with a great many more who are not men of science at 
all, are indifferent in point of religion. What they have kept of religion 
is of the ethical or sociological kind. But it would be impossible for 
them to accept any of the conventional creeds of Christendom. Yet he 
finds it unsatisfactory to put the negations of science or the maxims of 
the moral code in the place of a creed. He does not take pleasure in 
the task of the iconoclast. He would rather construct and erect than 
destroy. So he has given many years of thought to the problems of 
finding a kind of religion that should not be impossible to the man of 
modern science. The essays he has written in this connection are col- 
lected in this book. 

In looking over the spiritual history of man he becomes convinced 
that religion is a part of his inner life without which neither his nature 
nor his development can be fully gauged. Some way man wants. to get 
in touch with a power not himself. This power, while conceived by 
philosophers often as a metaphysical abstraction or a mechanical cause, 
is to the average man a personality, and here the average man seems. 
closer to the truth than the abstract thinker. The Christian religion 
(and the Jewish, its parent) goes farthest in its emphasis on the per- 
sonality of the deity. According to it God has revealed His nature to 
a certain people more particularly than to any other. He also became 
incarnate in the historic person of Jesus in such a way that a double 
nature is to be attributed to Him, a- divine and a human one. The 
author thinks that this doctrine of the two natures is a logical mon- 
strosity, and that the metaphysical attempts and controversies of the 
early Christian centuries were a waste of time and effort. Religion is 
the life of God in the soul. It does not lie in the sphere of metaphysical 
speculation. A man will naturally try to get a philosophical under- 
standing of his beliefs, but a philosophical system thus evolved ought 
to be binding on no one else but himself. To make acceptance of any 
of the ancient creeds of Christendom the condition of membership in 
the church would be preposterous. Orthodoxy has always done this 
and has. often used force for the enforcement of its decrees. It has in 
this way richly deserved the odium which has come down on it in these 
modern days. Many honest and able men it has so kept out of the 
chureh. Its thunderbolts are; however, not dangerous now any more 
and the privileges of true religion can be enjoyed by sincere souls with- 
out let or hindrance from the self-constituted watchmen of Zion. 

The writer’s conception of Jesus Christ is largely the view of the 
liberal school... He is the Son of Joseph and Mary. The early stories 
in Luke and Matthew are legends (‘‘absichtslos dichtende Sage’). The - 
miraculous element is eliminated. In the teachings of Christ, as pro- 

‘claimed by the church, he assails especially the atonement theory. The 
cross is simply an illustration of human violence but not a substitu- 
tionary sacrifice. He spends much time in trying to show that the cen- 
tral teaching of the apostles was not the death but the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. He points out that all thru Acts, from Peter’s sermon on 
Pentecost on to Paul’s speech in the Areopagus, the resurrection is the 
great message of apostolic preaching, and then seeks to show that in 
Paul’s epistles also Christ’s death is simply the prelude to His resurrec- 
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tion. It would be easy to show that the author is greatly mistaken — 


here. The apostles naturally stressed the resurrection because it fur- 
nished the evidence that Christ was all He claimed to be, and it gave 
the cross its real meaning. But does not Paul in first Corinthians cole 
dense the sum and substance of his teaching in the phrase “Christ and 
Him crucified?” And Peter proclaims that we were redeemed not with 
silver or gold but with His precious blood? And in the Lord’s Supper 
Christ says; ‘this is the New Testament in My blood which was. shed 
for you for the remission of your sins.” How can the author then say 
that Christ never makes forgiveness conditional on His death? And 
how he weakens his argument when he comes to explain how the res- 
urrection changed the disciples into heroes of faith, and then says, 


something happened. What it was we may never know, but they called ° 


it the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and it wrought in them a 
conviction which nothing could shake. So then the resurrection is sup- 
posed to be their central theme, but what it was no one may ever know! 
He can’t believe it was a real resurrection because that would be a 
miracle and miracles are not in the catechism of the modern man. 

~ Christ’s mission was to reveal the character of God. He came to 
save, from what? from sinning, not so much from sin. God forgives sin 
without Christ, but thru Christ we get the inspiration that keeps us 
from sinning again. 

The book is interesting. It is the honest effort of a man who seeks 

a reconciliation between science and faith. His effort is made at the 
expense of religious essentials, we think, but we are at least glad to 
find him a whole-hearted enemy of materialism, practical as well as 
theoretical. 


Why Men Pray by Chas. L. Slattery, D. D., Rector of Grace 
Church in New York. The Macmillan Co. 1916. 118 pages. 


The book was written during the first years of the late war, before 
our country entered in. At that time, and later, the minds of many 
were perplexed on the subject of prayer. Under the crushing weight 
of the great catastrophe the old ideas seemed to have lost their force, 
and the old faith collapsed in not a few. Whatever prayer’s place 
might be in the individual life, as a cosmic foree it had gone by the 
board. Its influence on man was wholly a psychological one. It was 
an act of the soul and as such not to be underestimated, but it had no 
effect on outward circumstances. Wars and victories and defeats came 
from natural causes. Napoleon was right when he said, “God is always 
on the side of the mightiest battalions.” And as a means to ward off 
world calamities prayer had been thrown into the discard. 

The soul of the Church was greatly disturbed in such an atmos- 
phere and her friends and shepherds rallied to her aid, and to the aid 
of prayer, so to say. So this little book was written, with many others. 

The rector of Grace Church gives us six reasons why men pray in 
spite of all arguments against it. He does not evade the difficulties, 
the seeming powerlessness of prayer over against the forces of natura. 
Everything in this world, so say the scientists, is subject to law, how 
can prayers change the course of law? If the course of nature is or- 
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dered by wise laws how can God,—supposing there is a God—be ex- 


. 


pected to change His wise arrangements only because of the petitions 
of a finite being who sees but a small part of the whole world scheme? 
If he is a good God why should it require prayers to induce Him to do 
what His goodness causes Him to do any way? The writer does take 
up such objections, but instead of arguing at length with the theoreti- 
cal objectors, he brushes their spurious arguments aside by saying: 
“And yet men do pray and can’t help praying!” The fact that they do 
pray, in spite of it all, proves that they follow a natural instinct. We 
might as well try to find out why they follow their natural impulse as 
to try to show that the instinct itself is a will o’ the wisp. 

Six reasons he adduces why men pray: 1) because all men pray. 
That is certainly a startling statement since everybody knows that a 
great many do not pray. Yes, he says, but they lead a sub-concious 
prayer-life. Here he stretches the prayer idea to the limit. Every high 
aspiration, feeling of remorse, of duty he exalts to the rank of prayer; 
then he further refers to the prayers, sacrificing and other devotional 
usages of even barbarians. What he really wants to prove here is that 
prayer, or religion, is one of the natural instincts of man. The second 
reason is, in prayer man discovers God. In times of crisis, affliction, in 
enforced. silence, in experiences of rapture, of self-surrender to a mys- 
terious presence, making itself felt unmistakably, man discovers the 
reality of God as never before. Other reasons why men pray are: 
prayer unites men; God depends on men’s prayer; prayer submits to 
the best, and prayer receives God. The line of argument can be imag- 
ined from the titles. But the presentation is not common-place but 
well worth reading, in chaste style, in earnest spirit, evidently from ex- 
perience and at close grips with reality. One feature especially valu- 
able is his emphasis on the fact that prayers must not only be uttered 
but done and lived up to, that they require obedience, sincerity, con- 
secration and self-surrender. The argument here is exceedingly seri- 
ous and heart-searching. All thru the book we hear the episcopalian 
speaking, but there can’t be a churchman of any type who. makes 
greater demands on the sincerity and consistency of the praying man 
than the rector of Grace Church in this book. 


Christian Belief in God. - A German Criticism of German Ma- 
terialistic Philosophy by Geo. Wobbermin, Ph. D. Translated from the 
third German Edition by Daniel S. Robinson, Ph. D. (Acting Chaplain, 
U.S. N.) Yale University Press. 1918. 175 pages. 

Only with great misgivings does the translator of this work seem 
to have given it to the press and the public. For it came out while the 
war was still going on and the question quite generally asked “Can 
any good thing come out of Germany?’ But then he considered that 
the book would be used against what was called the materialistic and 
atheistic spirit of Germany and would perhaps find some favor and 


ready acceptance if this was expressed in the title. So the above substi- 


tute was added. One cannot say that it is wrong. Only the book is not 
so much a criticism of materialism as an interpretation and defense 
of the Christian attitude. And if in maintaining this it naturally be- 
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comes a criticism of opposing views, its criticism is directed against the 
materialistic philosophy and science of all countries, not of one only. 

Without dwelling longer on a state of the public mind which makes 
it necessary to apologize for the publication of even a theological book 
Coming from a certain country, we are glad to say that the present 
volume, small tho it is, is the work of a well informed thinker. Wob- 
bermin was at the time of the publication of the book professor in 
Breslau university and is now a member of the theological faculty at 
Heidelberg. His treatise is of especial value because in defining and 
defending the Christian conception of God he discusses chiefly the ob- 
jections of exact Science and not so much those of critical or specula- 
tive philosophy. Until recently German theology paid too little atten- 
tion to the modern tendencies fostered by the tremendous growth of the 
natural sciences and too much to the systems of thought in force 100 
or 50 years ago. Wobbermin now is thoroly up-to-date in this respect. 
While he cannot possibly ignore Kant nor the philosophers of our times, 
like Wundt, Paulsen, Drews, Eucken, Fechner, Dilthey (‘“philosophers” 
is here used in the sense of teachers of philosophy), he keeps always in 
close touch with the leading scientists of the day. 

His subject matter is presented in five chapters. First he deals 
with the chief tendencies of present-day philosophy. He awards by no 
means first place, or any considerable place, to Nietzsche. Nietzsche’s 
name and philosophy was given great prominence during the war, but 
for purposes of propaganda only, not because he represented in any way 
the spirit of modern Germany. N. ows his reputation to the enemies. 
of his country, not to his own ‘people. He shares that fate with General 
Bernhardi. But that even N. was not entirely satisfied with the “su- 
perman” in the place of God seems to find expression in the verse from 
his “Midnight Song,’ which friends cf his have chiseled on his mem- 
oria] stone in the Upper Engadine: 

O Mensch! Gib Acht! 

Was spricht die tiefe Mitternacht? 

Ich schlief, ich schlief—, 

Aus tiefem Traum bin ich erwacht:— 

Die Welt ist tief 

Und tiefer, als der Tag gedacht. 

Tief ist ihr Weh—, 

Lust—tiefer noch als Herzeleid: 

Weh spricht: vergeh, 

Doch alle Lust will Ewigkeit! 

Will tiefe, tiefe Ewigkeit. 
This implies that the meaning and import of the world which surrounds, 
us is not to be fathomed by superficial reflection. It has a meaning, 
and he who bores into'the depths ean find it. The phenomenal world 
receives meaning only by being brought into relation to the world of 
the “beyond.” The ardent-longing for the realities of eternity over 
against the transitoriness of the world of sense is a fundamental mo- 
tive of religion. 

But as the representative tendencies of modern thought he men- 
tions positive philosophy (the philosophy that confines itself strictly 
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to the analysis of positive knowledge); the Materialistic-Naturalistic 
Philosophy and the Idealistic Philosophy (von Hartmann, Wundt, Paul- 
sen, Will. James, Eucken, etc.) These systems either teach the impos- 
‘sibility of higher (metaphysical or religious) knowledge, or the monism 
of matter or mind (idealistic pantheism). Over against these the theo- 
logian’s task ‘is to show up the reasonableness of the Christian concep- 
tion of God. He does not expect his arguments to lead to faith in God, 
but they may remove obstacles, and they certainly will vindicate his 
own faith before the forum of his reason. 

The author devotes special attention to Haeckel, the high priest of 
philosophical materialism. Haeckel resolved all thinking into brain 
functions pure and simple. Wobbermin shows how in this H. com- 
pletely forgets what he ought to have learned from Kant. The Koenigs- 
berg philosopher had taught us to distinguish between the objects and 
the subjects of knowledge. In order to find the super-empirical ground 
of our knowledge he investigated the understanding itself. All knowl- 
edge presupposes an understanding subject, a reasoning mind. The 
“association centers of sense’ (Haeckel) in the brain cannot be substi- 
tuted for the subject of knowledge itself. They are themselves objects 
of our knowledge. But if in this respect the call “back to Kant” is jus- 
tified, we cannot entirely be satisfied with the position of the “Coper 
nicus of the understanding” either. He subordinated religion to ethics _ 
and the emotional and religious nature to the mental and practical. 
Our way is therefore “on from Kant” to a better appreciation of the 
independent values of the religious consciousness. 

In three important chapters he discusses first the cosmological 
argument. Does not reflection on the universe and the laws of nature 
justify belief in a prime cause as the source of all other causality? Does 
it lead to the assumption of a creative intelligence? Then he takes up 
the question of organic life, its origin and development. Here he treats 
quite fully of the evolution hypothesis, which he accepts to a very great 
extent. The very much debated question of ultimate purposes in the 
world’s life—teleology—is here ably presented and decided in favor of 
the Christian view. Finally he argues on the conception of God from 
the standpoint of man himself. We cannot but apply the psychological 
standards, to our view of God. Is He not a personality? What does 
that mean? It means the absolute and ethical personality of God, His 
absolute transcendence or sublimity and His absolute immanence and 
pervasiveness. The relations of transcendence and immanence are well 
delimited and it is lucidly set forth how they are both emphasized and 
harmonized in our belief in God. 

The book is. a masterly effort in apologetics. It is not just easy 
reading naturally, but the style is absolutely clear. If sustained con- 
centration is required the reason lies in the subject matter, by no means 
in any obscurities of the presentation. Some chapters ought to be 
read several times. Every conscientious reader will find himself repaid 
abundantly. LO ee oie ts a 

The New Opportunity of the Church by Robert £. Speer. 


The Macmillan Company. 1919. 111 pages. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this book is a war product. We 
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have had many of these and have become weary of them. The word 
“reconstruction” in connection with the late war has been used so often 
that one does well not to use it any more. But Robert Speer is a man 
for whom we are willing to make special allowance. We are sure he is | 
not an apostle of race hatred. He does not indulge in self-glorification. 
He does not ‘wave the bloody shirt.” 

On the contrary, he knows, to speak ee Mazzini, that “the mor- > 
row of victory is more perilous than its eve.” He says, reversing the 
saying of Scripture, “Let not aa that putteth off his armor boast him- 
self as he that putteth it on.’ 

He speaks beautifully of the effect war had on the nation. “One 
met no atheist in the army and navy.” And the Church showed its 
usefulness to the fullest extent by its many auxiliaries. The war dis- 
pelied the foolish idea. that historic and sacramental religion is ana- 
chronism, to be displaced by pragmatic or purely ethical religious con- 
ceptions. _He gives striking illustrations of the soldiers’ appreciation 
of the Sacrament of the Communion. There is one story especially that 
I would like to tell, had I the space, where a chaplain was asked to 
give the sacrament-to a regiment leaving for the front, in the middle 
of the night. There were so many that he had to break the wafers 
first in halves, then in quarters and then, as the men still came on, he 
- could only touch the wine to their lips. He speaks of their freedom 
from earthly encumbrances and possessions, their unselfishness, their 
heroism, their prayerful spirit, consecration to the cause, and the effect 
of corporate unity. 

Then he derives from all this lessons for the work of the Church in, 
the labors of peace, above all the duty of cooperation. A special chapter 
he gives to foreign missions showing how in this field especially the 
spirit and example of war-time unity and whole-hearted determination 
ought to be emulated. 

He also sees clearly that the reaction has already come, that much 
of our feeling of solidarity is disappearing and group interests are com- 
ing to the front again. He warns with all emphasis against the spirit 
of militarism and insists on gradual disarmaments. His book was writ- 
ten before the peace of Versailles made the imperialistic aims of the 
allied nations a terrible reality. Had he known that, no doubt he would 
have raised his. voice in most emphatic protest aaginst this immolation 
of ‘our ideals and this forfeiting of opportunities that will perhaps never 
come again. 


What is Christianity ? A Study of Riva] Interpretations by. Geo. 
Cross. The University of Chicago Press. 


The tendency to revise our doctrinal inheritances and to attempt a 
re-statement of our beliefs in harmony with modern viewpoints and the 
critical results of science is widespread. Some churches are opposed to 
any such undertaking from principle. If, for instance, a church takes 
its position on the unaltered Augsburg Confession and prohibits its 
ministers and professors to deviate from or go beyond, the doctrinal 
teachings as formulated in that document in any way or point whatso- 
ever, there is no revision needed. A church, however, that sees clearly 
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that our theological conceptions are but earthen vessels for the divine 
truth, and that the theologians will always be dependent on the move- 
ments and achievements of the general philosophical and scientific 
thought, will be willing to concede the need, from time to time, of adap- 
tation and re-statement. 

On the other hand, there can be no question that there is a danger 
of going too far. If the investigator is caught in the strong ‘current of 
the materialistic trend of the times and endeavors to find a natural 
interpretation of all facts of our faith, much that we must deem funda- 
mental will go by the board. 

We believe that the book before us goes to extremes.in its re-inter- 
pretations of Christianity. It is written by a professor of theology of 
Rochester University and published by the Chicago University Press. 
‘Now it is well known that nearly all productions from that source be- 
long to the liberal school, and we soon find that this author’s book 
makes no exception. Nevertheless we do not hesitate to express our 
high opinion of the intellectual quality of the volume. The author 
shows a close acquaintance with the doctrinal development of the 
Christian Church thru all its stages. With searching thoroness he dis- 
cusses the characteristics of each system of thought and life and the 
attentive reader will find an abundance of information. The succeeding 
ages .or phases of the history of the church are presented with such 
clearness and skill, that we admire his insight as well as the masterly 
way of his interpretation. 

Of the numerous forms in which Christianity has. found expression 
he selects six—Apocalypticism, Catholicism, Mysticism, Protestantism, 
Rationalism, and Evangelicism. 

In this classification we cannot but take exception to the first one. 
How can he present Biblical and apostolic Christianity under the title 
Apocalypticism The chief features of Apocalypticism are a complicated 
symbolism; a dualistic view of the world (the righteous on one side 
and determined opposition to God on the other); a system of angelic 
mediators between God and man; a tendency to use the name of 
prophet or worthy of the past as the seer of the vision portrayed; an 
elaborate eschatology and the division of the world’s life into ages (the 
present and the coming age). When we keep these in mind we can of 
course find a great many passages in the: New Testament that are 
apocalyptic. We readily grant e. g., that the apostle Paul’s angelology 
and demonology is quite elaborate and that they contain elements that 
are foreign to our views; also that the eschatology is prominent in 
some parts. But in, the full sense of the word there is only one apoca- 
lyptic book in the New Testament, the apocalypse of John. The pres- 
ent author classes as apocalyptic the presence of angelic spirits in the 
life of Jesus, the miraculous stories at the beginning of His life, the 
belief of the evangelists in good and bad spirits, the faith in the coming 
end of the world and the general judgment. If we foliowed him to the 
end we fear there would be nothing left of the miraculous. He would 
have done better, we think, if he had treated the apostolic age as. the 
normative and original rather than as the apocalyptic form of Chris- 


tianity. 
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He goes on to describe Catholicism, that religious system that 
found its great pattern in the suffering Saviour, its hero in the martyr, 
its exponent in the hermit, 4 system shot thru with asceticism, its 
watchword “renunciation,” and yet leaving room for the worldling as 
well, if he will use the intervention of the Church and its sacraments. 
The nature of Catholicism, its worship, its institution, its doctrine are 
ably presented. 

Interesting also is what he says about Mysticism, the more so be- 
cause its cultivation of the inner life is more apt to be overlooked in 
the great drama of the church’s outward development. 

There follows a sympathetic treatment of the birth of Protestant- 
ism. The individual with its privileges and duties finds recognition. 
The strength and weakness of individualism are pointed out. 

But especial attention is. to be called to the chapter on Rationalism. | 
This phase of the history of the race is very fully treated. ‘The author 
does not begin with Semler, however, the “father of rationalism,” as 
one might expect. He finds in rationalism the assertion of the God- 
given reason in man to obtain rightful recognition in the sphere of 
religion. Therefore he follows it up to its first beginnings in Christian 
history, to the gnostics, to Arius and Pelagius. Then on down the line 
to the renaissance movement at the close of the Middle Ages. Human- 
ism, Bacon and Locke, Cartesius, Spinoza, etc., and finally its applica- 
tion to theology by the German Rationalists, He does not conceal the 
weak points of Rationalism, particularly in the way of the feelings and 
the finer and higher things of the soul, but one gets the impression 
nevertheless that he would rather be a defender of its legitimate rights 
than a critic of its faults. 

The last chapter is on EHvangelicism. Here he unfolds very fully 
the revival of the religious life since the 18th century and its bene- 
ficent influence in missions and elsewhere. One might think that he 
would have mostly criticism for this movement because it was rather 
a reaction against Rationalism. But that is not so. He gives praise 
where praise is due, only he includes in its scope the development of 
the sociological interest, the interest in present life, institutions, en- 
vironment, and not in the spiritual and other-worldliness only. 

Finally, after his somewhat lengthy review of past developments, 
he asks the question that constitutes really the subject of his treatise, 
‘What is Christianity?” His answer is given in only one chapter. So 
he naturally does not compose a modern theology of his own. He only 
lays down some leading thoughts. 1) Christianity coincides in some 
degree with all these historic interpretations, and yet it cannot be fully 
identified with any one of them. 2) Certain historic forms, liturgical, 
ecclesiastical, social and doctrinal are also necessary, but there is. no 
form that is permanently necessary. 8) Christianity is to be under- 
stood primarily as a quality of spiritual life. 4) It is a distinctive type 
of religion. 5) Its character is determined by the personality of Jesus 
Christ. 6) It is the religion which is one and the same with true 
morality. 7) It is the religion of moral redemption and true peace. 
Some of these fundamentals we may agree to and others we must re- 
ject. But it must.certainly be said that the book shows that it is easier 
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' to criticise than to do better. It has pointed out where some of the past 
systems are weak but it has not furnished the proper material whereof 
to build the Christian theology of the future. 


.) 

Christian Internationalism by William Pierson Merrill. The 
Macmillan Company. 1919. 193 pages. 

Internationalism was the great ideal of the world before the war, 
or at least of the pacifists and idealists at that time. It has. received 
a terrible backset by the Peace of Versailles. During the war the very 
name of “pacifist” was a by-word and the badge of disloyalty. And yet 
the pacifists almost to a man supported the government in the war. 
' Except the membeiys of the non-resistance sects—and their number was 
negligible—the great bulk of the nation was behind the president. He 
was at that time the veritable spokesman of the idealistic part of the 
population. The author of this book finds in him the prophet of Chris- 
tian Internationalism. 

Christian Internationalism is no enemy to patriotism. The writer 
says, to say, “I love all countries as well as I do my own,” would be the 
same as saying “I love all women as well as I do my own wife.” The 
Christian believes in Internationalism the same as Jesus Christ does. 
In turning to the Bible he admits that Jesus Christ did not teach Inter- 
nationalism in so many words, just as little as He did teach the aboli- 
tion of slavery or of war. But he inculcated the principles underlying 
internationalism, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
the evangelization of the world, etc. In the Old Testament we find the 
narrow horizon of Jewish hopes and Jewish theocracy. But Jewish 
particularism gives way to Christian universalism. 

In the history of the Christian Church this high attitude of the 
world view could not be maintained. It was replaced by the rising tide 
of nationalism. The Reformation, altho in other respects emanicipat- 
ing man’s mind, yet accentuated the nationalistic tendency and favored 
national churches and so the conflicting interests of independent nation- 
alities. The political movements, however, which led to the institution 
of democracy in America, France and other countries, paved the way 
for a coming together of the nations on the basis of political democracy. 
Some nations were hostile to this development. This was one of the 
causes of the World War. 

He does not attribute to Germany the only fault for this catas- 
trophe, but he calls her by far the chief offender. Writing during the 
war his judgment is naturally influenced accordingly. He denounces 
for instance the submarine warfare, but the bombing of unfortified Ger- 
man towns he excuses on the plea that “perhaps in no other way would 
be brought home to the German mind the frightfulness of his air raids 
on London and the invasion of Belgitm.’’ Nevertheless he does not ap- 
prove of the boycott of German goods should Germany adopt democratic 
institutions and thereby show her change of mind. 

He is hopeful for the future of Christian Internationalism. He 
wrote before the treaty of Versailles was signed, and so the defeat of 
all of Wilson’s ideals and the shattering of the hope of the world could 
not quench his optimism. 
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Kirchlihes Fahrbuch fiir die evangelijden Landestirchen Deutjdh- 
fand3. 1919. GSerausgegeben von Pfarrer Or. theol. J. Schnetder in Berz 
lin. 46. Sahrgang. 573 Geiten. 20—24 Mf. Gittersf{oh. C. Bertelsz 
mann. % 

Gleich nachdem der Bojtverfehr mit Deut}chland freigegében war, febten 
fir uns u. a. mit BVertelsmann-Giitersloh in Verbindung und erjuchter ibn 
um Zujendung pajjender Biicher fetnes Verlags. C3 twar unS eine grofe 
Sreude, als endlid) — alS Taube mit dem Oelgineiag im Schnabel — Schneiz 
ders Rahrbud firr 1919 als erjtes Buch feit dem Wusbruch des KNrieges bet 
uns, anfam und damit berfiindete, dak, wenn auch Das Land noch nicht vollig 
trocen, fo doch die gerjtorende Flut der KriegSzeit getwichen jet. Was das. 
Fitr Gefiihle in uns twachrief, des Danfe3, Der Trauer, der Teilnahme, der 
Hoffnung, fann fich der Lefer denfen. Gelten — wenn je — hat uns ein 
Buch fo geriihrt wie diefes, das dod) in Der Hauptfache nur jtatijtijches Vtate- 
rial enthalt. Wir begriipen in thm das Morgengrauen einer bejjeren Beit 
und das Wnkniipfen von Vanden, die uns unfer Leben Lang als unaufloshd 
geqgolten. 

Der Ynbhalt ijt, wie jeder Nundige wei, iiberaus reichhaltiq. C3 fwird 
nicht nur Stattjtijches geboten, fondern auch manche [efen3iwerte Wutjabe, um 
fo iwillfommener jebt, teil eS jedent Freund jeines alten Vaterlandes Lieb 
fein mu, einmal tvieder in feine Geele gu fchauen.. Das Buch beginnt mit 
einem Wrtifel bon dem + Pajtor Dr. theol. Hafner-Clherfeld iiber Welter- 
fennen und Chrijtenglaube. Hafner Liebt e8, das Paradore de$ Glaubens 
auf den Hohepuntt gu treiben. Das fpricht fitch auch in diejem WWrtifel aus. 
Er ift ein philofophifder Kopf, cin jcharfer Denfer und man tut twobl, fich’s 
gut gu iiberlegen, ehe man mit thm anbindet. 

Die Hauptforge, die die Kirche driiben bejchaftiat, ijt die Der Nenorgani- 
fation. Der Summepisfopat ijt gefallen, und tiefqreifende Wenderungen find 
notig. Diefe Dinge fommen zur Vefprechung in dem Artifel von Prof. Dr. 
tHheol. Schian-Giefen: ,,Gemeinde und Gemeindeorganijation.” Dann folgt 
Die Nirdhliche Statijtif bon Dr. theol. SHneider, Die Heidenniijjion von P. 
Richter, Juden- und Yudenmiffion von Miff. Direftor Schaeffer, Vereine von 
P. Conjt. Fric, Cbangelijation von P. Burfe; dann ein befonders interefjan- 
ter Ubfchniit: ,,Die Kirchlide Beitlage,” von Dr. theol. Schneider. Er fehil- 
dert dort den ,,Sujammenbrud,” hervorgerufen durd moralifden, rel 
und politifhen Berfall, die ,groke Liige” von den Wlltierten in die Welt ge- 
febt, die Blockade u. 7. tw., auch gibt er Andeutungen itber den firdlichen 
/eubau.” Godann ein reidhaltiges Rapitel iiber Snnere Miffion. Sehliek- 
lich folgt eine interejjante Statiftif iiber den Perfonaljtand der ebangelifdjen 
Kirhenbehirden und Shnoden. 

Das Buch foftet 20—24 We. Bei dem fo augerordentlic&y ntedrigen 
Stand der Mark ijt Das ettya 144 Dollars, alfo fiir jedermann eine gang ge- 
_ vinge Ausgabe, und jeder wird fic) freuen, das altbeahrte Buch (46. Yabhr- 

gang) mit feinem reichen Snbhalt gu bejiben. 

Der ,, Theol. Literaturberidt” erfeheint ebenfalls in diejem Verlag, er 
foftet 8 Mark (= 20 Cts. augenbliclich, 21. Kanuar). New erfehienen: ,,Die 
Genefis,” bon Cduard Koenig, 30 Mark. Man follte ich den billigen Stand 
der Mark gu Nuben machen und alles bejtellen. Der Redattenr fdicte 5 
Dollars = 175 Mark (damals) Hiniiber fiir verfdhiedene Biicher und bat 
Herrn VertelSmann, den Ueberjduf fiir fpatere Veftellingen gu vertwerten. 


